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Tax  revolt?  What  tax  revolt? 

Phoenix  residents  OK  hike  in  sales  levy  to  hire 
more  cops,  bolster  efforts  against  violent  crime 


Voters  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  last  month 
overwhelmingly  approved  a one-tenth 
of  1 percent  increase  in  the  city  sales 
tax,  which  will  allow  the  Police  Depart- 
ment to  hire  up  to  200  more  officers  and 
beef  up  current  efforts  against  violent 
crime. 

The  measure,  approved  by  a 4-1 
margin  Oct.  5,  was  a surprise  victory 
for  supportersin  view  of  the  anti-tax 
sentiment  gripping  Arizona  and  the 
nation.  Backers  say  the  passage  of 
Proposition  301  shows  that  Phoenix 
residents  are  willing  to  pay  for  more 
police  protection  because  of  widespread 
concern  about  the  city’s  rising  violent 
crime  rate. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  monies  col- 
lected will  be  designated  for  police,  25 
percent  will  be  allocated  to  the  Fire 
Department  and  5 percent  will  go  to 
neighborhood  crime  prevention  and 
block- watch  programs. 

The  proposal  called  for  the  new 
6.58-percent  tax  rate  to  be  levied  start- 


ing Jan.  1,  but  the  City  Council  granted 
Mayor  Paul  Johnson's  request  to  move 
the  effective  date  to  Dec.  1,  after  citi- 
zens voiced  concern  that  it  would  take 
too  long  to  get  new  police  officers  on 
the  streets. 

Bowing  to  those  concerns,  the  city 
borrowed  $1  million  from  its  contin- 
gency fund.  Those  funds,  combined 
with  $900,000  expected  from  the  sales- 
tax  increase  in  December,  will  allow 
the  Police  Department  to  double  the 
size  of  the  gang  squad  and  authorize 
overtime  to  put  more  officers  on  the 
streets,  said  mayoral  spokesman  Scott 
Phelps. 

“We  can’t  train  new  cops  and  put 
them  out  on  the  street  immediately,” 
Phelps  said.  “We  want  to  put  more 
bodies  on  the  street  at  any  given  time  in 
the  interim,  so  people  can  see  right 
away  that  there’s  increased  enforce- 
ment out  there.  The  message  is  loud  and 
clear:  They  want  more  protection  and 
they  want  it  now." 


The  additional  $12  million  in  reve- 
nues the  tax  hike  is  expected  to  gener- 
ate will  allow  the  Police  Department  to 
hire  and  deploy  a minimum  of  200  new 
officers  by  March  1995,  said  Assistant 
Police  Chief  Ernie  Bakin,  who  heads 
the  patrol  division.  Hiring  was  do  to 
begin  Nov.  1 and  continue  through  Sept. 
5,  1994. 

“We’re  looking  to  fit  as  many  of 
these  people  into  existing  classes  as  we 
can,"  Bakin  said. 

The  Police  Department  will  use  its 
share  of  the  funds  to  combat  gangs, 
reduce  the  violent  crime  rate,  improve 
response  time,  provide  more  backup 
for  officers  and  expand  community- 
based  policing  programs,  said  Bakin.  It 
plans  to  create  a new  10-member  gang 
squad  to  shore  up  the  efforts  of  its 
current  12-member  anti-gang  unit.  Two 
street-level  narcotics  squads  will  be 
added  to  target  hand-to-hand  drugs  sales 
in  city  neighborhoods. 

Eight  officers  from  each  of  the  city's 


six  precincts  will  be  assigned  as  "com- 
munity action”  officers  — deployed  on 
bicycle  or  foot  patrols — who  will  work 
with  neighborhood  groups  to  set  up  and 
expand  block-watch  programs  and 
identify  neighborhood  problem  spots. 
The  remaining  127  officers  will  be 
deployed  according  to  the  needs  of 
various  neighborhoods,  Bakin  added. 

The  infusion  of  funds  represents  a 
major  boost  for  the  2,043-member 
Police  Department,  said  Bakin,  who 
noted  that  the  agency  has  lost  80  offi- 
cers through  attrition  in  the  past  three 
years.  Phoenix  has  just  under  2 officers 
per  1 ,000  residents,  he  said,  compared 
to  an  average  of  2.75  per  1,000  in  the 
nation’s  25  largest  cities. 

The  shortage  in  personnel  occurred 
at  a time  when  calls  for  service  rose 
faster  than  the  rate  of  the  city’s  popula- 
tion growth,  and  has  adversely  affected 
the  department’s  response  time.  “Our 
emergency  response  time  began  to 
Continued  on  Page  11 


What  should  be  a POST  board's  role? 
Minnesota  ouster  raises  questions 


Battle  lines  have  been  drawn  over 
the  recent  firing  of  the  head  of  Minne- 
sota's Peace  Officer  Standards  and 
Training  Board,  with  some  saying  the 
ouster  of  executive  director  William 
Carter  3d  was  orchestrated  by  a cabal  of 
police  chiefs  resentful  of  perceived 
intrusions  by  POST  into  departmental 
affairs. 

Carter  was  fired  from  the  Minne- 
sota POST  Board  — one  of  the  first 
state-mandated  police  licensing  bodies 
in  the  nation — following  a 13-1  vote  of 
its  board  of  directors  on  Sept.  1 . George 
Wetzel  Jr.,  the  POST  Board’s  stan- 
dards coordinator,  was  named  to  re- 
place Carter  until  a permanent  succes- 
sor is  appointed  in  early  January. 

R W.  Stanek,  the  Minneapolis  po- 
lice sergeant  who  serves  as  chairman  of 
the  POST  Board,  said  that  Carter’s  fir- 
ing was  “based  on  performance  and 
managerial  problems."  Stanek  added 
that  Carter,  who  had  been  the  POST 
Board's  executive  director  since  1987, 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


"There  has  to  be  somebody  looking  over 
shoulders  to  make  sure  policies  and  standards 
are  being  adhered  to.  [If  not],  they  might  as 
well  turn  off  the  lights  and  go  home  because 
policies  and  standards  mean  nothing  unless 
they’re  complied  with." 

— Dennis  Flaherty  of  the  Minnesota  Police  and  Peace  Officers' 
Association,  on  the  state's  POST  Board.  ( 10:5) 


was  told  he  could  remain  on  staff  but  he 
refused. 

Carter  himself  was  not  present  at  the 
meeting,  according  to  Stanek,  who  said 
the  executive  director  chose  to  “disso- 
ciate himself"  from  the  proceeding. 

In  an  interview  with  LEN,  Carter 
maintained  he  was  fired  because  he  was 
simply  doing  his  job.  He  has  filed  a 
lawsuit,  which  names  the  POST  Board 
and  Stanek  as  defendants,  contending 
his  investigations  “regarding  compli- 
ance or  non-compliance  with  use  of 
force  training.. .annoyed  the  chiefs  being 
investigated  or  reported,  who  have 
incited  other  chiefs  to  oppose  these 
statutory  mandated  investigations.” 

The  suit  adds  that  Carter  had  also 
incurred  the  wrath  of  some  police  chiefs 
because  he  launched  investigations  into 
charges  that  departments  were  not 
complying  with  state  anti-discrimina- 
tion and  sexual  harassment  statutes. 
The  chiefs  helped  orchestrate  Carter's 
ouster,  in  violation  of  the  state’s  whis- 
tleblowing law,  the  suit  alleges. 

“The  fact  of  meeting  standards  and 
enforcing  the  laws  — regardless  of 
what  that  person's  position  is  — is 
extremely  important,"  said  Carter,  a 
former  Burnsville,  Minn.,  police  offi- 
cer. “If  there  are  certain  laws  passed  by 
the  Legislature,  it’s  a responsibility  of 
that  regulatory  agency  to  ensure  that 
those  laws  are  enforced  fairly  and  ob- 
jectively. That’s  no  different  from  what 
a police  officer  should  be  doing  on  a 
day-to-day  basis.” 

Carter’s  attorney,  Steven  Cooper, 
told  LEN  that  his  client  had  initiated  12 
investigations  into  failures  by  police 
chiefs  to  institute  POST  policies.  “The 
police  chiefs  got  pissed  off  that  he  had 


the  audacity  to  do  that  — even  though 
the  law  required  him  to  do  so  — and 
they  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  group  to 
get  rid  of  him.” 

Sources  told  LEN  that  one  particu- 
lar case  being  investigated  by  Carter 
involved  a male  police  officer  whose 
harassment  of  a female  colleague  was 
so  severe  she  went  to  court  and  re- 
ceived an  order  of  protection  to  keep 
him  at  bay 

Others  said  Carter  had  moved  to 
strip  the  POST  license  issued  to  Rich- 
field Public  Safety  Director  John  Er- 
skine,  a former  head  of  the  state  Bureau 
of  Criminal  Apprehension,  for  alleg- 
edly failing  to  institute  state-mandated 
officer  training.  Erskine  and  other  dis- 
gruntled chiefs  allgedly  stirred  up  wide- 
spread opposition  to  Carter  among  other 
law  enforcement  officials,  including 
state  Public  Safety  Commissioner 
Michael  Jordan. 

Erskine  did  not  return  calls  from 
LEN  for  comment,  but  Jordan  said  the 
account  of  his  role  in  the  action  against 
Carter  was  “completely  inaccurate." 

“I  quite  deeply  resent  the  noton  that 
I somehow  orchestrated  Mr.  Carter’s 
demotion,”  he  told  LEN.  He  added  the 
vote  shows  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
“decided  [Carter]  was  not  discharging 
his  duties  to  the  level  they  expected  and 
required." 

“I  don’t  believe  (the  vote]  could  be 
orchestrated  by  one  director  of  public 
safety  in  one  city  because  supposedly 
he  and  Mr.  Carter  had  a disagreement,” 
Jordan  continued.  “I  personally  believe 
that  all  of  this  talk  about  collusion  and 
conspiracy  is  not  really  very  well- 
grounded." 

The  lawsuit,  filed  in  Hennepin 


County  District  Court  on  Sept.  10,  also 
alleges  that  Stanek  orchestrated  Car- 
ter’s ouster  by  “making  malicious, 
defamatory"  statements,  and  that  the 
vote  itself  was  conducted  in  a closed 
session,  in  violation  of  Minnesota’s 
"sunshine”  statute.  The  suit  says  Sta- 
nek informed  Carter  he  "was  no  longer 
director,  but,  if  he  chose,  he  could  re- 
sign” prior  to  the  board’s  vote. 

Carter  also  alleges  his  rights  of  due 
process  were  violated  because  he  was 
not  allowed  to  state  his  case  before  the 
firing,  and  that  the  closing  of  the  meet- 
ing denied  the  public  its  right  to  ques- 
tion the  directors’  action  or  testify  on 
Carter’s  behalf. 

Carter,  40,  is  seeking  reinstatement 
to  his  job,  and  damages  for  "loss  of 
reputation,  embarrassment,  humiliation, 
emotional  distress,  physical  and  emo- 
tional injury,  past,  present  and  future 
income  loss  in  an  amount  in  excess  of 
$50,000.”  The  lawsuit  seeks  triple 
damages  against  Stanek. 

“This  whole  thing  was  totally  unex- 
pected on  my  part,”  Carter  said.  “I  had 
a performance  review  done  in  April, 
and  it  was  very  positive.  1 met  with 
board  members  individually  on  a regu- 
lar basis  and  was  commended  on  my 
work.”  Carter  added  he  did  not  accept 
the  offer  of  a staff  position  on  the  board 
because  of  the  “extremely  hostile  work- 
ing environment.. .and  the  overall  nega- 
tivism that  was  occurring  .** 

Stanek  said  he  could  not  comment 
on  many  of  the  allegations  contained  in 
the  lawsuit,  but  told  LEN  that  “there’s 
a question  of  whether  there  was  a per- 
formance evaluation.  In  his  mind,  it 
may  have  been  favorable,  in  others' 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Around  the  Nation 


Northeast 


CONNECTICUT  — Tomngton  po- 
lice said  they  abandoned  their  pursuit 
of  a woman  who  left  her  2-year-old  son 
alone  in  her  car  while  she  drank  at  a bar 
because  they  didn’t  want  to  endanger 
the  toddler's  safety.  Lisa  M Fruin  was 
arrested  Sept.  28,  nine  days  after  lead- 
ing police  on  a 75-mph  chase. 

Beginning  Oct.  4,  state  prison  work- 
ers and  inmates  were  subject  to  manda- 
tory tuberculosis  tests.  Correction  offi- 
cials took  the  action  because  not  enough 
people  volunteered  to  be  tested. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — 

Metropolitan  police  are  investigating 
five  robberies  and  abductions  of  people 
who  were  attacked  while  using  auto- 
matic-teller machines.  One  couple  was 
abducted  and  held  for  12  hours. 

Gang  warfare  is  blamed  for  four 
shootings  Sept.  25  that  killed  three  men 
and  wounded  two  girls  in  a neighbhor- 
hood  where  25  people  have  been  shot  to 
death  this  year.  Anthony  Dawkins,  22, 
a suspect  being  sought  in  a shooting  at 
an  elementary  school  that  left  a 26- 
yearold  man  dead  and  a 4-year-old  girl 
fatally  wounded,  surrendered  a few  days 
later.  The  city  is  on  the  verge  of  sur- 
passing 1992's  record  of  452  murders, 
officials  said.  As  of  Oct.  1,  352  homi- 
cides had  been  reported,  compared  with 
338  in  the  same  period  last  year 

MAINE  — Law  enforcement  officials 
in  Lewiston  spoke  in  favor  of  a city  ban 
on  anti-gay  bias.  A vote  on  repealing 
the  cunent  ordinance  is  to  be  held  Nov. 
2.  Among  those  in  support  is  Police 
Chief  Laurent  Gilbert  Sr.,  who  said  his 
gay  nephew  was  stabbed  because  of  his 
sexual  orientation. 

MARYLAND  — Baltimore  Mayor 
Kurt  Schmoke  plans  to  introduce  a bill 
this  month  to  ban  panhandlers  from 
intimidating  people  by  using  threaten- 
ing language,  blocking  pedestrians' 
paths  and  persisting  after  being  refused. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — Gov  William 
Weld  last  month  urged  legislators  to 
quickly  approve  a bill  that  lets  princi- 
pals suspend  students  charged  wtih 
serious  crimes  and  expel  them  if  con- 
victed. Parents  and  educators  support 
the  measure,  which  awaits  floor  votes 
in  both  houses. 

The  International  Missing  Chil- 
dren's Foundation,  whose  workers  are 
accused  of  making  false  claims  to  so- 
licit donations,  has  been  barred  from 
fund-raising  activities  in  the  state. 

A former  Catholic  priest  pleaded 
guilty  to  charges  stemming  from  what 
authorities  say  is  one  of  the  nation's 
worst  cases  of  sexual  abuse  by  a clergy- 
man. James  Porter,  who  was  indicted  in 
1992  after  dozens  of  victims  complained 
about  the  abuse  he  inflicted  on  them  in 
the  1960’s,  pleaded  guilty  in  Boston  to 
46  counts  of  sodomy,  indecent  assault 
and  child  molestation. 

A 1960’s  antiwar  radical  wanted  for 
23  years  for  her  role  in  a bank  robbery 
in  which  a Boston  police  officer  was 
shot  to  death  was  sentenced  to  8 to  12 
years  in  prison  Oct.  6.  Kathenne  Ann 


Power,  44,  resurfaced  Sept.  15  after 
living  under  another  name  in  Oregon's 
Willmette  Valley,  where  she  worked  as 
a cook,  married  and  had  a son  — none 
of  whom  knew  about  her  past.  Power 
told  the  court  her  life  after  the  robbery 
had  been  “a  continuing  act  of  contri- 
tion" for  her  role  in  the  1970  killing  of 
Officer  Walter  Schroeder. 

A 37-count  Federal  indictment 
unsealed  Sept.  29  charges  that  a New 
York  man  with  ties  to  the  Mafia  funded 
a major  narcotics  ring  that  supplied 
Boston  neighborhoods  with  heroin.  The 
indictment  called  Valentin  (Float) 
Becerril,  26,  the  “organizer,  supervisor 
and  manager"  of  the  ring,  and  charged 
that  Frank  (The  Spaghetti  Man)  Gioia 
Jr:,  the  son  of  a reputed  lieutenant  in 
one  of  the  five  New  York  Mafia  fami- 
lies, agreed  to  finance  the  operation  and 
provide  Becerril  with  heroin.  The  in- 
dictment names  19  other  suspects  in  the 
highly  sophisticated  distribution  ring. 

Abandoning  his  longheld  opposi- 
tion to  gun  control  laws.  Gov.  William 
Weldon  Sept.  29  proposed  a legislative 
package  that  includes  a statewide  ban 
on  assault  weapons,  a five-day  waiting 
period  for  handgun  purchases  and  a ban 
on  handgun  ownership  by  anyone  under 
21.  The  Governor's  proposals  also 
include  tougher  penalties  for  illegal  gun 
dealers,  including  mandatory  one-year 
prison  terms  for  those  found  guilty  of 
selling  guns  to  minors,  and  a manda- 
tory two-year  sentence  for  repeat  pos- 
session of  a firearm  on  school  grounds. 
Weld,  who  faces  an  election  next  year, 
denied  the  turnaround  came  out  of 
political  expediency,  but  was  influenced 
by  “changing  reality"  and  “changing 
conditions  in  society." 

A Scituate  man  who  was  allegedly 
videotaped  selling  seven  semiautomatic 
weapons  to  undercover  state  and  fed- 
eral agents  over  a four-month  period 
this  year  was  arrested  Sept.  29  on 
charges  of  breaking  state  weapons  laws. 
Rocky  Gallo,  47,  bought  guns  in  New 
Mexico  and  transported  them  to  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  he  allegedly  sold  them 
for  $200-51,200  each.  He  pleaded  not 
guilty  to  five  counts  of  unlawful  carry- 
ing of  a firearm,  and  other  charges,  and 
was  ordered  held  on  $50,000  bail. 

An  autopsy  has  found  that  the  death 
of  a Worcester  man  was  linked  to  the 
type  of  restraint  used  by  two  police 
officers  in  an  incident  that  was  vide- 
otaped by  the  victim's  family.  Deputy 
Medical  Examiner  Joann  Richmond 
said  Sept.  22  that  the  death  of  Christino 
Hernandez,  38,  was  caused  by  a brain 
injury  suffered  when  Officers  David 
Reidy  and  Christopher  Mclnnes  kneeled 
on  him  during  an  arrest  in  July.  She  said 
Hernandez  died  10  days  after  lapsing 
into  a coma  precipitated  by  a lack  of 
oxygen  to  the  brain,  while  being  re- 
strained. The  officers  are  on  adminis- 
trative leave  as  police  and  the  FBI  in- 
vestigate possible  civil-rights  violations. 
The  Police  Department  issued  new  rules 
on  arrest  procedures  that  advise  offi- 
cers not  to  “put  all  of  their  weight"  on 
suspects  and  to  restrain  them  “without 
pinning... whenever  possible.” 

Suffolk  County  District  Attorney 
Ralph  C.  Martin  2nd  credited  “good 
police  work"  for  the  arrests  early  last 
month  of  two  19- year-olds  in  the  mur- 
der of  Boston  police  Det.  John  J.  Mul- 
ligan. Terry  Patterson  and  Sean  Ellis 
pleaded  not  guilty  to  charges  of  mur- 


der, armed  robbery  and  firearms  pos- 
session. The  pair  were  arrested,  after 
Mulligan's  9mm.  service  pistol  and  a 
.25-caliber  handgun  — believed  to  be 
the  murder  weapon  — were  found  in  a 
vacant  lot  near  Ellis’s  home.  The  pair 
face  life  in  prison  if  convicted  of  killing 
Mulligan,  a 27-year  veteran  who  was 
murdered  Sept.  26  as  he  guarded  an  all- 
night  drugstore  in  Roslindale. 

MARYLAND  — A commission  re- 
viewing the  death  penalty  recom- 
mended that  the  state  adopt  lethal  injec- 
tion over  the  gas  chamber.  Currently, 
Maryland  has  14  inmates  on  death  row. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — State  Police 
found  447  traffic  violations  during  an 
eight-hour  surveillance  period  last 
month  during  which  they  stopped  401 
vehicles  on  Interstate  93,  the  Everett 
Turnpike  and  Route  101  in  the  Man- 
chester area. 

NEW  JERSEY  — Bergen  County 
Executive  William  Schuber  convened 
a 35-member  panel  on  Sept.  28  that  will 
examine  bias  crimes  and  school  vio- 
lence. Recent  hate  crimes  may  be  an 
adverse  reaction  to  the  county's  in- 
creasing ethnic  diversity,  he  said. 

The  leader  of  a self-styled  “junior 
Mafia”  was  convicted  Oct.  6 of  stran- 
gling a teen-ager  the  group  considered 
a “snitch,"  in  what  has  become  known 
as  the  “Hail  Mary"  murder  case.  A jury 
found  James  Wanger,  19,  guilty  of  kill- 
ing Robert  Solimine  Jr.,  17,  as  the  vic- 
tim recited  the  Hail  Mary  prayer.  Three 
other  teens  pleaded  guilty  to  the  murder 
and  fingered  Wanger  as  the  killer. 
Another  youth  will  be  tried  later. 

NEW  YORK  — Buffalo’s  homicide 
rate  is  running  at  a record  pace  for  the 
second  straight  year,  said  police,  who 
have  logged  62  slayings  as  of  Oct.  1. 
The  record  was  set  in  1971,  when  82 
murders  were  reported. 

The  largest  recruit  class  in  the  65- 
year  history  of  the  Port  Authority  Po- 
lice Department  was  swom  in  Oct.  4. 
The  101  new  officers  will  be  assigned 
to  provide  safety  and  security  to  the 
network  of  bridges  and  tunnels  that 
connect  New  York  City  and  New  Jer- 
sey, as  well  as  at  trade  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  area  airports. 

A New  York  City  police  officer  was 
sentenced  Oct.  4 to  3 years  probation, 
600  hours  of  community  service  and  a 
$500  fine  after  being  convicted  of  beat- 
ing a teen-ager  on  a subway  train. 
Thomas  Cea,  27,  was  convicted  of 
beating  Yuwnas  Muhammad,  19,  after 
the  youth  slashed  the  face  of  another 
officer.  John  Coughlin.  The  brawl  began 
when  Coughlin  punched  Muhammad 
for  stepping  on  his  foot  as  he  walked 
through  the  train.  The  officers  were 
leaving  an  unruly  City  Hall  protest 
against  an  all-civilian  review  board  on 
Sept.  16,  1992  when  the  incident  oc- 
curred. 

The  Triborough  Bridge  and  Tunnel 
Authority,  whose  800  mostly  unarmed 
officers  patrol  New  York  City  bridges, 
said  it  will  arm  and  promote  57  officers 
who  will  empty  cash  and  tokens  from 
toll  booths  every  few  hours  to  minimize 
the  haul  of  would-be  robbers.  At  least 
25  toll-plaza  robberies  have  been  re- 
corded since  Jan.  1 . 

A New  York  City  Transit  Police 


officer  was  arrested  Oct.  7 and  charged 
in  the  hit-and-run  death  of  a Yonkers 
deputy  fire  chief  on  Aug.  19.  Westch- 
ester County  police  said  Robert 
Figueroa,  33,  tried  to  cut  up  the  car  that 
struck  and  killed  Vincent  Mueller,  5 1 , 
and  tried  to  hide  the  pieces  in  an  attic  in 
upstate  New  York.  Figueroa,  who  is 
being  held  in  the  Westchester  County 
jail  on  $25,000  bail,  has  been  suspended 
from  the  police  force. 

A New  York  City  police  officer 
shot  and  killed  his  former  girlfriend 
Sept.  29  as  she  ran  toward  a Nassau 
County  police  precinct  to  seek  safety, 
then  turned  the  gun  on  himself  as  police 
fired  at  him.  Both  Robert  Anderson,  32, 
an  1 1 -year  police  veteran,  and  his  for- 
mer fiancee,  Marina  Aquino,  23,  were 
pronounced  dead  at  the  scene  outside 
the  3rd  Precinct  in  Williston  Park. 

Eighteen  members  of  the  Fuk  Ching 
gang,  described  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  Asian  organized -cnrrt  groups 
in  New  York  City,  were  indicted  Sept. 
29  by  a Federal  grand  jury  on  charges 
including  immigrant  smuggling,  rack- 
eteering, conspiracy  and  murder. 

A self-confessed  serial  killer  of  at 
least  18  prostitutes  pleaded  not  guilty 
Sept.  30  to  murder  charges  filed  by 
Suffolk  County  in  the  killings  of  two 
women.  Joel  Rifldn,  34,  has  already 
been  charged  with  one  count  of  murder 
in  Nassau  County,  and  more  charges 
are  expected  to  be  filed  in  Manhattan, 
Kings  and  other  counties. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — McKeesport 
Police  Officer  Javan  Wilson  3rd,  23, 
was  ordered  last  month  to  appear  for  a 
preliminary  hearing  on  involuntary 
manslaughter  charges  WUson  alleg- 
edly shot  and  killed  drunken  driver 
Anthony  Walton  Jr.,  23,  after  a high- 
speed chase  Aug.  12. 

The  state  House  began  debate  this 
month  on  a bill  that  would  toughen 
guidelines  for  reporting  supsected  child 
abuse  and  improve  the  training  of  child- 
protection  caseworkers.  The  bill  would 
also  provide  for  a study  of  false  accusa- 
tions of  abuse. 


ARKANSAS  — A state  prison  board 
panel  last  month  launched  a nationwide 
search  for  a successor  to  Corrections 
Department  Director  Roger  Endell,  who 
resigned  May  15  after  less  than  six 
months  on  the  job  because  of  differ- 
ences with  Gov.  Jim  Guy  Tucker. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
that  Pulaski  County  Sheriff  Carroll 
Graven  can  keep  control  of  his  jail, 
saying  that  an  ordinance  that  would 
have  named  a civilian  administrator  for 
the  facility  was  unconstitutional. 

A Crittenden  County  judge  ruled 
last  month  that  the  trials  of  three  teen- 
agers accused  of  killing  three  8-year- 
old  boys  should  be  moved  from  Marion 
because  the  case  has  received  extensive 
publicity.  Judge  David  Burnett  agreed 
to  move  the  trial,  scheduled  to  begin 
Feb.  2 1 , and  reserved  the  right  to  move 
it  again  if  he  finds  it  impossible  to  seat 
an  impartial  jury.  The  boys'  bound 


bodies  were  found  in  a ditch  near  their 
West  Memphis  homes  last  May. 

FLORIDA  — Federal  prosecutors  in 
Miami  said  last  month  they  don’t  have 
enough  evidence  to  bring  civil  rights 
charges  against  a police  officer  acquit- 
ted in  the  1989  slaying  of  two  blacks, 
whose  deaths  led  to  three  days  of  riot- 
ing. U.S.  Attorney  Robert  Martinez  said 
the  decision  “does  not  represent  a vin- 
dication" of  William  Lozano,  the  Mi- 
ami officer  who  was  acquitted  in  state 
court  May  28  of  manslaughter  in  the 
shooting  of  a motorcyclist  and  the  death 
of  a passenger  in  the  ensuing  crash. 

The  Dade  County  Medical  Exam- 
iner’s office  began  an  experiment  this 
month  in  which  bar-coded  toe  tags  are 
being  used  to  identify  corpses  and  avoid 
body  mix-ups  at  the  morgue.  If  suc- 
cessful, the  new  toe  tags  will  be  used 
permanently  by  January. 

A Dade  County  jury  on  Sept.  20 
awarded  nearly  $10  million  to  a man 
who  was  left  disabled  after  a Metro- 
Dade  police  cruiser  broadsided  his  car 
in  1990.  Ren6  Perez,  28,  who  was  then 
a law  school  student,  was  injured  after 
a cruiser  driven  by  Officer  Ivette  Dom- 
inguez at  a speed  of  83  mph  hit  his  car. 
The  accident  left  Perez  brain-damaged 
and  confined  to  a wheelchair  The 
Legislature  must  approve  a special 
claims  bill  in  order  for  Perez  to  receive 
more  than  $100,000  of  the  award. 

A $40  purchase  of  crack  by  a Tampa 
police  detective  led  to  the  bust  of  a 
multimillion-dollar  cocaine  distrubu- 
tion  ring  last  month".  Tampa  police  and 
officials  of  the  U.S.  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  on  Sept.  23  seized  1* 
pounds  of  crack,  10  pounds  of  pow- 
dered cocaine,  crack-processing  equip- 
ment, $20,00  in  cash  and  a red  Chev- 
rolet Corvette.  Authorities  received 
anonymous  tips  about  a crack  factory 
after  Det.  Jose  Feliciano  went  under- 
cover and  purchased  crack  in  February. 
An  alleged  ringleader  has  been  charged. 

Hernando  County  authorities  be- 
lieve a serial  killer  preying  on  elderly 
women  is  responsible  for  the  murders 
of  four  widows  aged  70  to  87,  and  the 
brutal  beating  of  a couple  in  their  70’s 
who  were  left  for  dead  They  believe 
the  killer’s  latest  victim  was  Alice  Da  we, 
87,  who  was  found  sexually  assaulted 
and  murdered  Sept.  26  in  a mobile 
home  village  near  where  the  first  victim 
was  burned  in  her  bed  Aug.  7. 

Police  in  the  Tampa  Bay  area  are 
trying  to  quash  rumors  about  a gang 
initiation  in  which  gang  members  drive 
around  with  their  lights  off  and  then  kill 
the  first  motorist  who  flashes  their  lights 
in  a courteous  attempt  to  warn  them 
their  lights  are  off.  Tampa  Police  De- 
partment spokesman  Steve  Cole  said 
the  rumor  is  being  spread  around  the 
nation  in  what  he  termed  a “fax  frenzy." 

GEORGIA  — Witnesses  testified  last 
month  in  the  murder  trial  of  two  Hape 
ville  police  officers  that  the  victim, 
Allen  Zachery  Freeman,  30,  was  back- 
ing away  from  the  officers  with  his 
hands  up  when  they  fired  18  shots  and 
killed  him.  Attorneys  for  the  officers, 
Robert  Smith  and  Ricky  Leslie  Robin- 
son, contend  that  Freeman  was  a knife- 
wielding  psychotic  who  lunged  at  the 
officers  during  the  1991  incident. 

A Fulton  County  jury  on  Sept.  27 
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found  a convicted  drug  dealer  guilty  of 
murder  in  the  death  of  Atlanta  Police 
Officer  Niles  Johantgen,  who  was  shot 
in  a public  housing  complex  in  1991  as 
he  searched  a suspect-  Nonris  Speed, 
22,  could  face  the  death  penalty. 

LOUISIANA  — Juveniles  under  age 
1 6 cannot  go  out  in  public  areas  in  Lake 
Providence  without  a parent  or  guard- 
ian between  10P.M  and  5 A M.,  under 
a new  ordinance  that  supporters  say 
will  curtail  loitering  around  businesses . 

MISSISSIPPI  — The  state  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  hear  another  appeal 
from  former  Highway  Patrol  officer 
Homer  McKnighl,  who  was  fired  for 
harassing  motorists  and  drinking  alco- 
hol while  cruising  in  a patrol  car. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — A 92-year- 
old  woman  thanked  Stokes  County  jail- 
ers for  a nioe  stay  when  she  was  wheeled 
out  of  the  jail  after  serving  a three-day 
sentence  for  misdemeanor  littering. 
Kathleen  Pratt,  who  uses  a wheelchair, 
had  failed  to  clean  up  trees  that  fell  onto 
her  neighbor’s  property  Pratt  said  she 
thought  the  judge  didn't  give  her  enough 
time  to  clean  up  the  trees. 

TENNESSEE  — The  state  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  begun  sus- 
pending payments  for  at  least  45  days 
to  counties  that  receive  Federal  grants 
to  bolster  law  enforcement  efforts 
against  drunken  driving.  The  agency 
said  grant-renewal  requests  will  be 
reviewed  to  ensure  that  $2.5  million  in 
Federal  money  is  being  well  spent. 

A Shelby  County  grand  jury  last 
month  cleared  two  Memphis  police 
officers  in  the  fatal  shooting  of  a 19- 
year-old  man.  Officers  M.A.  Ward  and 
R.R.  Sanderson  shot  Richard  Owens 
after  he  pointed  a pistol  at  them  as  they 
responded  to  a domestic  violence 
complaint  April  26. 


ILLINOIS  — Chicago  officials  said 
that  Chicago  Bulls  basketball  and  White 
Sox  baseball  fans  who  turn  in  handguns 
and  assault  weapons  on  Oct.  16  will  be 
eligible  to  receive  free  game  tickets. 

The  Illinois  Civil  Liberties  Union 
says  it  will  challenge  Cicero’s  new  anti- 
loitering ordinance,  which  bars  two  or 
more  gang  members  from  gathering  on 
any  street.  The  law,  which  calls  for 
fines  of  up  to  $500  for  violators,  is  simi- 
lar to  one  approved  in  Chicago  in  1992. 

The  son  of  a Chicago  police  officer 
has  been  charged  in  the  late  September 
murders  of  his  father,  his  mother  and 
his  sister  — killings  which  apparently 
stemmed  from  a dispute  over  his  use  of 
his  mother’s  credit  card.  Maikobi  Burks, 
17,  is  accused  of  fatally  shooting  his 
father,  Jim,  38,  his  mother,  Diane,  38, 
and  sister,  Tiffany,  20. 

KENTUCKY  — State  Trooper  Larry 
Preston,  who  is  accused  in  the  Aug.  7 
beating  of  motorist  Douglas  Collins, 
32,  was  dismissed  as  a defendant  in  a 
$ 100-million  lawsuit  filed  against  him 
and  several  others  in  connection  with 
the  incident.  A grand  jury  report  on  the 
case  was  due  Oct.  15. 


MICHIGAN  — Two  former  Detroit 
police  officers  convicted  in  the  beating 
death  of  Malice  Green  were  sentenced 
Oct.  12  to  lengthy  prison  terms.  Re- 
corder's Court  Judge  George  Crockett 
3d  sentenced  Larry  Nevers  to  a prison 
term  of  12-25  years,  while  his  former 
partner,  Walter  Budzyn,  received  a 
sentence  of  8-12  years.  In  statements 
before  the  sentences  were  pronounced, 
Nevers  denied  he  intended  to  kill  Green, 
a black  man  who  died  of  1 4 blows  to  the 
head  after  he  was  stopped  by  police  last 
November,  while  Budzyn  maintained 
he  had  never  struck  the  victim. 

Detroit  police  have  charged  two 
young  men  with  killing  two  others 
during  a game  of  “Truth  or  Dare"  on 
Sept.  10.  On  Oct.  4,  Eric  Simms,  17, 
was  charged  with  murder,  and  Todd 
Thomas,  22,  was  charged  as  an  acces- 
sory in  the  deaths  of  Tharon  Carden, 
14,  and  Timothy  Davis,  20.  Police  said 
the  victims  were  shot  in  the  head,  be- 
headed and  dismembered . A third  sus- 
pect, Paul  Kinchloe,  26,  is  being  sought 
on  a murder  charge. 

Rochester  Hills  Mayor  Billie  Ire- 
land, six  Oakland  County  sheriffs 
employees  and  three  county  employees 
were  charged  last  month  with  misusing 
public  funds  for  allegedly  helping  a 
sheriffs  captain  to  illegally  receive 
$20,574  in  city  funds  for  overtime. 
Ireland  denies  the  charges. 

An  appeal  is  expected  of  a Tawas 
City  judge’s  ruling  that  the  school  dis- 
trict does  not  have  to  admit  a 13-year- 
old  boy  who  was  expelled  from  a neigh- 
boring district  for  pulling  a loaded 
handgun  on  a teacher  in  class. 

OHIO  — A suspended  Huber  Heights 
police  officer  surrendered  after  a nine- 
hour  standoff  with  police  Sept.  26. 
Relatives  said  Ray  Collins  had  been 
under  stress  after  being  demoted  from 
sergeant  to  patrol  officer.  He  had  been 
suspended  for  using  excessive  force, 
filing  a false  report  and  other  charges. 

State  Representative  Charles 
Brading  is  proposing  a law  to  regulate 
the  availability  of  nitrous  oxide,  or 
laughing  gas,  which  he  said  is  a danger- 
ous but  popular  drug  of  abuse.  The  gas 
is  sold  in  small  cartridges  that  produce 
a high  lasting  about  20  seconds. 

A former  Cincinnati  police  officer 
has  filed  a lawsuit  against  the  city  and 
Police  Chief  Michael  Snowden,  charg- 
ing that  he  was  fired  because  of  an  anti  - 
white bias.  City  officials  say  Ricky  G 
Todd  was  fired  for  “medical  reasons" 
because  of  chronic  back  injuries,  but 
Todd  claims  that  he  was  a victim  of 
handicap  and  race  discrimination.  He 
says  the  agency  accommodates  equally 
disabled  black  officers. 

WISCONSIN  — A recent  survey  found 
that  the  number  of  juveniles  who  com- 
mit violent  crimes  in  the  state  shot  up 
dramatically  in  the  last  five  years.  Juve- 
nile arrests  for  rape,  murder  and  rob- 
bery almost  doubled  to  2.228  in  1992 
from  1,151  in  1988. 

On  Oct.  1,  courts  began  tacking  on 
a $20  fee  to  fines  for  speeding,  under- 
age drinking  and  driving  with  one  head- 
light. Officials  say  it’s  part  of  an  effort 
to  relieve  the  burden  of  court  costs  from 
property  taxpayers. 

The  Milwaukee  Fire  and  Police 


Board  has  upheld  the  dismissal  of  a 
police  officer  who  was  involved  in  an 
off-duty,  hit-and-run  crash  while  drink- 
ing. Craig  L.  Pollack,  35,  an  eight-year 
veteran  of  the  Police  Department,  was 
dismissed  after  the  Nov.  7,  1992,  inci- 
dent, in  which  three  members  of  a family 
sustained  minor  injuries. 


KANSAS  — Junction  City  police  ar- 
rested five  men  Oct  2 following  a three- 
week  investigation  into  illegal  drug 
activity.  A semiautomatic  weapon. 
$2,000  in  cash  and  $3,500  worth  of 
crack  were  seized. 

MINNESOTA  — Authorities  said  five 
pipe  bombs  that  were  found  hidden  in 
the  rafters  of  the  Class  Glass  Co.  in 
Plato  on  Oct.  4 were  placed  there  by  a 
man  who  later  committed  suicide. 
Chadwick  Bargmann,  2 1 , shot  himself 
outside  of  a Catholic  school. 

MISSOURI  — St.  Louis  police  Capt. 
Jack  Titone  began  his  duties  Oct  1 1 as 
director  of  public  safety  for  St.  Louis 
University.  Titone,  a 27-year  veteran, 
will  manage  safety  and  security  depart- 
ments on  the  university's  main  cam- 
pus, its  Health  Science  Center  and  at 
Parks  College  in  Cahokia. 

SOUTH  DAKOT  A — Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mark  Barnett  told  the  Legislature 
that  the  state  penitentiary  needs  more 
guards,  riot  gear,  tear  gas  and  stun  guns 
to  avoid  another  riot  like  the  one  on 
May  5 that  injured  two  guards. 

The  Sioux  Falls  Police  Department 
hopes  to  avoid  hiring  additional  offi- 
cers by  instituting  a two-tiered  system 
for  responding  to  complaints.  Police 
will  immediately  answer  emergencies, 
but  will  take  hours  — not  minutes — to 
field  non-emergency  calls,  said  Chief 
Terry  Satterlee. 

WY OMING — Federal  authorities  are 
investigating  a drive-by  shooting  on 
the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation  near 
Riverton  that  left  two  people  injured 
last  month. 


ARIZONA  — Law  enforcement  offi- 
cers appearing  in  Maricopa  County 
courts  on  “personal  business"  will  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  wear  police  uni- 
forms or  carry  weapons,  under  an  order 
issued  in  late  September.  Presiding 
Superior  Court  Judge  C.  Kimball  Rose 
said  the  order  was  issued  “because  of 
the  heightened  emotions  which  can 
result  from  personal  litigation  or  other 
court  business."  The  order  will  not  take 
effect  until  at  least  Jan.  5. 

COLORADO  — Marcus  Fernandez, 
16,  was  sentenced  to  life  in  prison  last 
month  for  the  1992  shooting  death  of 
state  Trooper  Lyle  Wohlers. 

As  of  Sept.  21,  law  enforcement 


officers  had  arrested  11  youths  for 
violations  of  the  state's  new  juvenile 
gun  law,  which  took  effect  earlier  in  the 
month.  The  new  law  makes  it  a misde- 
meanor for  a juvenile  to  cany  a hand- 
gun unless  the  youth  is  hunting,  train- 
ing under  adult  supervision  or  possesses 
the  weapon  at  home  with  the  consent  of 
parents.  (See  LEN,  Oct.  15,  1993.) 

NEW  MEXICO  — Authorities  ar- 
rested 17  people,  most  of  them  small- 
time drug  dealers,  in  a raid  in  late  Sep- 
tember that  ended  a four-month  under- 
cover investigation  in  Roosevelt  and 
Curry  counties.  Authorities  said  the  raid 
sets  the  stage  for  a roundup  of  major 
traffickers  in  the  area. 

Santa  Fe  police  say  they  might  beef 
up  patrols  in  the  wake  of  several  mug- 
gings in  late  September  In  two  inci- 
dents, gunmen  robbed  two  groups  of 
strollers  in  the  downtown  area.  No  inju- 
ries were  reported. 

TEXAS  — Texas  executed  by  lethal 
injection  Sept.  28  an  inmate  convicted 
of  the  1981  murder  of  a college  instruc- 
tor, who  was  clubbed  with  a brick, 
raped  and  then  run  over  with  her  own 
car.  Antonio  Bonham,  33,  failed  in  his 
bid  to  have  his  sentenced  commuted  to 
life  without  parole  for  the  murder  of 
Marie  McGowen,  62. 

A man  claiming  to  be  a Detroit 
police  officer  was  jailed  on  $300,000 
bond  after  15  pounds  of  cocaine  were 
found  hidden  in  his  vehicle.  The  drugs 
were  found  after  Carl  Webster  was 
pulled  over  for  speeding. 

The  U.S.  Border  Patrol  continues  a 
20-mile  blockade  of  the  Rio  Grande 
border  at  El  Paso  in  an  operation,  begun 
Sept.  19,  that  is  credited  with  cutting 
illegal  border  crossings  by  more  than 
70  percent. 

UTAH  — The  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion says  it  will  back  most  gun-control 
bills  that  were  to  be  considered  by  a 
special  session  of  the  Legislature  on 
Oct.  1 1 Lawmakers  will  debate  tougher 
penalties  on  juvenile  possession  of 
handguns  to  combat  gang  crimes.  Laws 
dealing  with  juveniles  currently  have 
no  penalty. 


ALASKA  — Authorities  logged  16 
hate  crimes  from  November  to  June,  as 
part  of  the  state’s  first-ever  effort  to 
track  bias-motivated  violence. 

CALIFORNIA  — Gov  Pete  Wilson 
has  signed  a “drive-by  shooting"  bill 
that  provides  for  first-degree  murder 
charges  against  anyone  accused  of  kill- 
ing someone  by  shooting  them  from  a 
car.  Wilson  also  signed  a bill  overturn- 
ing local  sanctuary  laws  that  bar  law 
enforcement  officers  from  telling  im- 
migration officials  about  illegal  aliens. 

Two  female  Long  Beach  police 
officers,  who  claimed  they  were  driven 
out  of  their  jobs  by  years  of  sexual 
harassment,  settled  a lawsuit  with  the 
city  Oct.  13  for  nearly  $3  million. 
Melissa  Cerkin  and  Lindsay  Allison, 


who  left  the  department  in  1988  on 
permanent  disability,  filed  a Federal 
lawsuit  in  June  1989.  which  was  de- 
cided in  their  favor  in  September  1991 
after  a month-long  trial  Clerkin  said 
she  was  physically  and  verbally  abused 
by  male  officers  for  three  of  the  six 
years  she  speru  on  the  force,  after  she 
ended  an  affair  with  a married  male 
sergeant.  Allison,  a seven-year  veteran, 
said  she  was  frequently  the  target  of 
vulgar  jokes  and  sexist  remarks  from 
male  colleagues.  The  award  is  one  of 
the  largest  ever  granted  in  a sexual 
harassment  lawsuit. 

El  Centro  officials  say  they  don't 
know  why  City  Manager  Abdel  Salem 
placed  Police  Chief  Ralph  Cordoba  on 
paid  leave  in  early  October,  or  why 
Cordoba's  activities  are  being  investi- 
gated. 

The  home  of  a Chinese- American 
member  of  the  Sacramento  City  Coun- 
cil was  fire  bombed  Oct.  5,  and  law 
enforcement  officials  are  investigating 
whether  the  bombing  is  linked  to  three 
other  recent  attacks  against  minority 
targets.  Police  said  a man  identifying 
himself  as  a member  of  the  Aryan  Lib- 
eration Front  claimed  responsibility  for 
the  bombing  of  Councilman  Jimmy 
Yee's  home.  The  caller  also  claimed 
the  group  was  responsible  for  attacks 
against  the  Japanese  Amen  can  Citi- 
zens League  on  Oct.  2 and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  local  branch  of  the 
NAACP  in  July.  No  one  was  injured  in 
the  incidents. 

HAWAII  — The  state  judiciary  has 
created  a program  in  which  lawyers 
will  evaluate  cirouit  and  district  court 
judges  in  terms  of  their  legal  ability, 
judicial  management  and  courtroom 
demeanor  Judges  will  be  kept  apprised 
of  the  findings 

OREGON  — The  state  Court  of  Ap- 
peals last  month  approved  the  use  of 
DN A-based  evidence  in  cnminal  trials 

WASHINGTON  — Spokane  adopted 
a policy  whereby  families  of  homicide 
and  trauma  victims  can  donate  the 
organs  of  the  deceased  for  transplants. 
Previously,  organs  were  considered 
cnminal  evidence. 
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A tough  cop  vs.  space  aliens 

A real-life  police  character  inspires  sci-fi  comic  hero 


A self-described  "tough,  law-and- 
order,  no-nonsense,  God -fearing, 
street-fighting”  police  lieutenant 
from  Elizabeth,  NJ.,  is  moonlight- 
ing — not  as  a security  guard  or  a bar 
bouncer,  but  as  a character  in  a sci- 
ence fiction  comic  book  who  inspires 
five  humans  to  save  the  world  from 
extraterrestrial  invaders. 

Lieut.  Edward  Stanislaus 
Sr  pond,  a 27-year  veteran  of  the 
Elizabeth  Police  Department,  is  the 
model  for  one  Sergeant  Nickoletti,  a 
character  in  Defiant  Comics'  “War- 
riors of  Plasm."  The  pulp  concerns  a 
mass  kidnapping  of  10,000  humans 
committed  by  Lorca,  a high-ranking 
military  officer  of  the  empire  of 
Plasm,  who  commits  the  crime  after 
discovering  our  universe,  which  is 
separated  from  his  by  a “nanosecond- 
thin  reality  veil." 

Lorca  applies  genetic  engineer- 
ing techniques  to  turn  the  captives 
into  his  own  personal  guard . But  five 
of  them  — New  Jerseyans  whose 
extended  exposure  to  toxic  waste 
immunizes  them  from  Lorca’s  ge- 
netic tinkering — escape  through  the 
reality  veil,  pursued  by  Sueraceen. 
the  High  Gore  Lord  of  the  Org  of 
Plasm.  Back  on  Earth,  the  five  team 
up  with  Sergeant  Nickoletti,  who 
gives  them  the  moral  strength  to  battle 
Sueraceen  and  save  the  world. 

“I  am  not  what  I look  like,”  said 
Szpond,  referring  to  his  comic-book 
character,  during  a recent  interview 
with  The  New  York  Tunes. 

Nar  does  the  real-life  Szpond  look 
like  a typical  police  officer  — or  a 
typical  superhero,  for  that  matter 
The  52-year-old  cop  is  overweight, 
wears  his  pistol  low  on  his  nght  hip 
after  the  fashion  of  Western  gun- 
fighters  and  sports  a “rat  tail”  — a 
long  strand  of  hair,  similar  to  a pony- 
tail. which  is  popular  among  young 


males.  “People  tell  me  I’ve  got  this 
warrior  structure,  but  my  tail  doesn't 
suggest  1 would  be  listening  to  Mozart 
and  going  to  opera  in  three-piece  suits.” 
he  said. 

A walking  enigma,  Szpond  dropped 
out  of  high  school  in  the  10th  grade, 
joined  the  Marines,  and  in  1966,  be- 
came the  second  of  three  brothers  to 
join  the  Elizabeth  Police  Department. 
His  ancestors  include  a long  line  of 
Austro-Hungarian  lancers  whose  deeds 
during  long-forgOtten  European  battles 
Szpond  loves  to  talk  about.  He  loves 
John  Philip  Sousa  music  and  collects 
electric  trains,  seri graphs  by  Fairfield 
Porter  and  Hummel  figurines.  Szpond 
has  already  bought  his  own  tombstone, 
which  is  inscribed:  “Respect  me  not 
only  for  how  many  adversaries  I have 
put  to  the  ground,  but  honor  me  for  how 
I have  protected  and  served .” 

Some  of  Szpond ’s  on-the-job  ex- 
ploits rival  those  of  comic-book  super- 
heros.  About  three  years  into  his  polic- 
ing career,  he  helped  save  a 3-year-old 
girl's  finger  after  it  had  been  crushed  by 
a refrigerator  door.  “I  took  the  pinky 
out  of  the  door,  put  it  in  my  mouth, 
severed  side  against  the  tongue  to  keep 
it  moist,"  he  said.  He  then  drove  the 
child  and  the  finger  to  the  hospital, 
where  it  was  successfully  reattached.  “I 
still  get  a Christmas  card  from  her  every 
year,”  he  said. 

In  1967,  Szpond  landed  the  first  of 
many  dangerous  assignments  as  a 
member  of  “the  relief  column,"  a group 
of  officers  who  traveled  around  the 
stale  fighting  what  he  termed  “the  cam- 
paign” — the  effort  to  quash  riots  that 
erupted  during  that  “long,  hot  sum- 
mer." In  one  operation,  he  and  five 
other  officers  stormed  a water  plant 
during  unrest  in  Rahway,  and  captured 
33  Black  Panthers  and  a stockpile  of 
guns,  grenades  and  ammunition. 

Szpond  is  also  known  for  having 


once  used  bugle-blowing  police  of- 
ficers to  communicate  because  he 
thought  the  steel  in  nearby  buildings 
might  interfere  with  radio  transmis- 
sions. “They  play  the  same  notes  that 
my  father’s  troop  heard,”  he  said. 

Szpond,  who  is  credited  with 
making  more  arrests  than  any  other 
officer  in  the  department,  is  now  the 
executive  lieutenant  on  the  overnight 
shift.  It  was  while  on  that  watch  that 
he  was  “discovered”  by  David 
Lapham,  the  artist  of  the  “Warriors 
of  Plasm”  series.  Lapham  and  his 
wife,  Maria,  were  scouting  loca- 
tions with  a Manhattan  view  when 
they  discovered  the  Elizabeth  police 
headquarters  “I  thought  if  I went  in, 
with  my  smile,  I could  get  some 
interior  shots."  said  Maria  Lapham. 
“The  second  1 told  him  about  the 
comic  book,  he  was  thrilled.  He  said, 
‘Make  sure  my  nose  isn't  too  big, 
make  sure  you  get  my  tail,  make  sure 
you  get  my  long  hair.’” 

David  Lapham  decided  to  use 
Szpond  as  a model  because  his  fea- 
tures “made  him  look  like  a real- 
world  police  officer.  He  was  so  nice 
to  Maria,  I thought  'Why  not?’ 

Jim  Shooter,  the  writer  of 
“Warriors  of  Plasm”  and  publisher 
ofDefianl  Comics,  said  the  inclusion 
of  Szpond  as  a character  is  part  of  an 
effort  to  acknowledge  the  contribu- 
tions of  law  enforcement  officers 
and  other  “authority”  figures  who 
are  typically  reviled  in  other  comics. 

“I  grew  up  in  the  60’s,  but  you 
have  to  give  some  credit  to  these 
guys  who  do  something  very  hard 
and  put  a lot  of  themselves  on  the 
line,"  he  said.  “Yet  since  the  60’s, 
it’s  become  cliche  to  make  every  cop 
a jerk,  every  corporation  a monolith, 
any  institution  evil.  Showing  the 
occasional  one  that's  not  sets  us 
apart.” 


A cop's 
cop 

A Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  police  sergeant 
who  helped  to  defeat  a rampaging  mob 
angered  by  the  acquittals  of  four  Los 
Angeles  police  officers  last  year  has 
been  named  the  1993  Police  Officer  of 
the  Year  by  Parade  Magazine  and  the 
Intematior  il  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police. 

Sgt.  R v Tuggle.  34,  received  the 
award — < of  the  most  coveted  honors 
in  law  en.  ,-ement  — on  Oct.  19  dur- 
ing the  1A'  .’P’s  100th  annual  confer- 
ence in  St.  Louis. 

Tuggle  was  recognized  for  his  ef- 
forts to  prevent  an  escalation  of  mob 
violence  that  flared  in  Las  Vegas  on 
April  30,  1992,  the  day  the  verdicts 
were  announced  in  the  case  of  the  four 
officers  accused  of  beating  black  mo- 
torist Rodney  King.  Although  Los 
Angeles  suffered  the  worst  rioting  fol- 
lowing the  verdicts,  with  53  people 
killed,  numerous  other  U.S.  cities  were 
scarred  by  violence  as  well,  including 
Las  Vegas,  where  two  people  died  and 
one  police  officer  was  shot. 

The  day  had  begun  uneventfully 
enough  for  Tuggle,  who  had  spent  it  in 
a class  for  defensive-tactics  instructors, 
and  later  testified  before  a grand  jury. 
Near  the  end  of  the  day.  he  phoned  his 
wife.  Donna,  to  say  he'd  be  home  for 
dinner.  That  was  not  to  be,  however. 
“It's  starting  to  happen  here,"  his  wife 
told  him.  “Lieutenant  [Steve]  Franks 
called.  He  needs  you." 

News  of  the  acquittals  sparked  ran- 
dom outbreaks  of  racially  motivated 
violence.  About  50  people,  most  of 
them  said  to  be  gang  members,  began 
hurling  rocks,  bottles  and  boards  as 
they  rampaged  through  the  city’s 
Westside.  The  crowd  swelled  to  over 
200  and  began  heading  downtown. 

With  Tuggle  in  command,  about  40 
officers  gathered  at  a parking  lot  to 
devise  a plan  for  containing  the  unruly 
crowd.  They  set  up  a skirmish  line  on 
one  side  of  a railroad  overpass  as  the 
crowd  neared.  Despite  a hail  of  projec- 
tiles raining  down  on  them,  the  officers 
held  their  ground  and  the  mob  retreated 

Tuggle  and  his  partner,  Officer  Andy 
Ramos,  drove  toward  the  group,  some 
members  of  which  were  savagely  kick- 
ing a blood-covered  man.  The  attackers 
retreated  as  the  officers  neared  the  vic- 


tim, but  they  returned,  on  foot  and  in 
trucks,  pelting  the  victim  and  the  offi- 
cers with  rocks  and  bottles.  Ramos  drew 
his  shotgun  and  Tuggle  aimed  his  9mm. 
pistol  at  the  trucks.  The  trucks  drove  by 
Tuggle,  then  started  shooting  as  they 
disappeared  around  a comer. 

The  mob  scattered  throughout  the 
Westside,  shooting,  starting  fires  and 
setting  off  fire  alarms  — in  an  effort  to 
draw  responding  officers  and  firefight- 
ers into  ambushes.  Tuggle  calmly  dis- 
patched officers  to  handle  each  report 
of  violence,  then  moved  toward  a burn- 
ing shopping  center  with  25  men.  Like 
the  firefighters  who  arrived  at  the  scene 
before  them,  the  officers  came  under 
sniper  attack.  Unable  to  secure  the  area, 
Tuggle  ordered  his  men  to  pull  back. 

“I  had  spent  most  of  my  career  over 
here,  trying  to  help  people,”  Tuggle 
recalled  in  an  interview  with  Parade  “It 
broke  my  heart." 

Tuggle  and  his  squad  moved  in 
again,  this  time  with  success.  They  ran 
looters  out  of  the  area  and  began  secur- 
ing the  blazing  shopping  center  to  let 
firefighters  to  do  their  work. 

Lieutenant  Franks,  a former  Marine 
who  served  in  Vietnam,  likened  the  riot 
episode  to  a war.  “I'd  go  to  war  before 
I'd  go  to  another  riot,”  he  told  Parade. 
“Rory  made  the  difference." 

Ten  police  officers  were  awarded 
honorable  mentions  by  Parade  and  the 
LA  CP  They  are:  Officers  Tommy  Abril 
and  Patricia  Grimmett,  Phoenix,  Ariz.. 
Police  Department;  Officer  Allan  W. 
Carpenter,  Mobile,  Ala.,  Police  De- 
partment; Trooper  Michael  G.  Crump. 
Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety; 
Officer  Luanne  J.  Esposito.  Port  Au- 
thority of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
Police  Department;  Lieut  Stephen  L. 
Holl,  Arlington  County,  Va.,  Police 
Department;  Officer  Steven  Jennings, 
Femdale,  Mich.,  Police  Department; 
Officer  Brian  Liddy.  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department;  Officer  Lowell  D. 
Neinast,  Houston  Police  Department, 
and  Sgt.  Michael  T.  Snow,  Baltimore 
Police  Department. 

Change 

agent? 

A female  FBI  agent  who  claims  her 
career  was  ruined  after  she  publicly 
accused  a superior  of  sexual  harass- 
ment tried  to  hand  over  her  badge  and 


credentials  last  month  at  the  bureau's 
headquarters  to  protest  her  treatment, 
but  was  rebuffed  by  officials  who  re- 
fused to  accept  them. 

Suzanne  Doucette,  39,  tried  to  mm 
in  the  items  Oct.  12,  two  days  after  she 
went  public  with  her  harassment  claims, 
saying  she  was  taking  the  action  be- 
cause the  FBI  had  placed  her  on  unpaid 
leave,  not  because  she  was  formally 
resigning.  Doucette  said  she  considers 
herself  “constructively  discharged”  — 
fired  — because  she  was  suspended 
without  pay  10  days  after  being  placed 
on  paid  administrative  leave. 

Doucette  said  FBI  officials  gave  no 
reason  for  the  suspension,  but  she  sus- 
pects it  was  in  retaliation  for  her  May 
26  testimony  before  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee,  where 
she  gave  an  account  of  sexual  harass- 
ment that  allegedly  occurred  while  she 
worked  an  undercover  assignment  in 
Arizona  in  1988.  Representative  Don 
Edwards  (D.-Calif.),  chairman  of  a 
House  Judiciary  subcommittee  that 
oversees  FBI  activities,  said  the  panel 
would  look  into  Doucette’s  charges. 

Doucette,  a nine-year  FBI  veteran, 
said  her  career  has  stagnated  since  she 
went  public  with  her  charge  and  filed  a 
Federal  lawsuit  detailing  the  harass- 
ment. After  the  suit  was  filed,  Doucette 
said  she  was  turned  down  for  a manage- 


ment program  and  told  to  improve  her 
relations  with  male  co-workers. 

“This  is  a very  sad  day. . . I’mvery 
disappointed,"  she  said  of  the  turn  of 
events.  “Until  very  recently,  I thought 
the  bureau  would  be  reasonable  about 
this  and  it  would  all  go  away  because  I 
love  my  job  and  I’m  good  at  it  and  I’ve 
worked  very  hard  at  being  an  FBI  agent." 

Doucette  said  when  she  joined  the 
FBI  in  1984.  she  felt  little  apprehension 
about  entering  a field  traditionally 
dominated  by  men  Any  doubts  her 
male  colleagues  may  have  had  about 
her  abilities  were  reportedly  eased  when 
she  rappelled  out  of  a helicopter  on  a 
SWAT  team  operation.  “From  that  day 
on  1 never  had  any  problems.”  she  said 

She  and  her  husband,  who  is  also  an 
FBI  agent,  transferred  to  New  York  in 
1 986,  where  she  said  she  got  along  well 
with  superiors.  It  was  during  the  as- 
signment, though,  that  she  began  to 
hear  tales  of  harassment  from  female 
employees.  In  one  case,  male  agents 
used  video  surveillance  equipment  to 
secretly  take  pictures  of  a female  agent 
Female  colleagues  told  Doucette  that 
such  treatment  was  suffered  in  silence 
because  of  fears  that  speaking  out  would 
jeopardize  promotional  opportunities 
or  job  security. 

Doucette  was  transferred  to  Ari- 
zona in  1988,  with  her  husband  joining 


her  soon  after  under  a bureau  policy 
that  calls  for  mamed  agents  to  be  trans- 
ferred together.  Shortly  after  the  trans- 
fer, Doucette  said  a supervisor  assaulted 
her  as  they  worked  an  undercover  as- 
signment together.  “He  grabbed  me 
from  behind  and  had  me  in  a choke- 
hold,”  she  said,  and  touched  her  “in 
ways  that  are  very  sensitive."  The  super- 
visor promised  to  help  her  get  promo- 
tions if  she  consented  to  having  sex 
with  him.  She  refused,  and  broke  away 
from  his  grip,  she  said . 

Published  reports  later  identified  the 
official  as  Herbert  Hawkins  Jr.,  now 
retired,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  bu- 
reau’s operations  in  Arizona  at  the  time. 
He  has  denied  the  charges. 

“I  originally  thought  my  situation 
was  very  unique,"  she  said,  “but  I’ve 
heard  from  so  many  women.  No,  it’s 
not  an  isolated  condition  at  all.”  She 
added  she  knows  of  at  least  18  other 
cases  of  alleged  sexual  harassment  of 
women  in  the  FBI. 

FBI  spokesman  William  Carter 
told  LEN  he  could  not  second-guess 
bureau  officials  as  to  why  they  refused 
to  accept  Doucette’s  badge  and  creden- 
tials, saying  only  that  “there  are  a 
number  of  ways  one  could  resign  from 
the  FBI.”  Carter  declined  to  offer  fur- 
ther comment  on  the  case,  citing 
Doucette's  pending  lawsuit. 
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Freeh-wheeling. 


New  FBI  Director  shakes  up  the  ranks 


Barely  six  weeks  on  the  job,  FBI 
Director  Louis  Freeh  has  begun  putting 
in  motion  his  plan  for  a massive  reor- 
ganization of  the  bureau,  eliminating 
two  associate  deputy  director  positions 
and  47  assistant  section  chiefs  and 
special  assistant  posts  below  the  deputy 
director’s  office. 

Freeh  also  named  a number  of  new 
additions  to  the  bureau's  upper  man- 
agement, including  the  first  female  and 
Hispanic  assistant  directors 

The  moves  came  in  a two-day  flurry 
of  activity  Oct.  12-13  that  followed 
Freeh's  announcement  in  September 
that  he  seek  to  shift  agents  based  at  the 
FBI  headquarters  in  Washington  to  field 
offices.  Freeh's  actions  are  said  to  have 
been  motivated  by  longstanding  criti- 
cisms that  those  at  the  top  of  the  FBI 
hierarchy  wield  too  much  power,  as 
well  as  demands  by  Congress  that  the 
FBI  reduce  the  number  of  high-ranking 
officials  at  headquarters  to  meet  fiscal 
austerity  measures. 

Congress  had  ordered  former  Di- 
rector William  S.  Sessions  to  undertake 
an  18-month  study,  called  Project  Forge, 
on  reorganizing  the  FBI,  which  was 


Following  a year  of  discussions  with 
local  Asian- American  community  lead- 
ers, Philadelphia  police  officials  will 
soon  issue  a new  directive  that  plainly 
states  when  officers  may  take  photo- 
graphs of  criminal  suspects. 

The  policy,  which  is  currently  being 
circulated  among  top  commanders  for 
their  approval,  is  the  result  of  negotia- 
tions that  began  last  October,  after  some 
Asian- American  civic  leaders  had  ac- 
cused Philadelphia-area  police  agen- 
cies of  indiscriminately  stoppmg  young 
Asian  men  without  probable  cause  and 
photographing  them  as  possible  gang 
members  or  criminals,  according  to 
Philadelphia  police  spokeswoman  Sgt. 
Theresa  Young. 

Standard  mug  shots  of  arrested 
criminal  suspects  will  still  be  taken. 
Young  said,  but  police  will  have  to 
receive  permission  from  Commissioner 
Richard  Neal  to  take  pictures  of  sus- 
pects not  placed  under  arrest  or  taken 
into  custody.  The  new  piolicy  stipulates 
that  piolice  will  no  longer  take  photo- 
graphs of  suspects  based  on  race,  sex- 
ual orientation  or  religious  affiliation, 
she  added 

Police  will  need  solid,  specific  evi- 
dence to  take  suspects'  pictures  before 
permission  is  granted  by  Neal,  and  in 
those  cases  where  photographs  of  sus- 
pects are  approved,  but  no  arrests  are 
made,  piolice  must  destroy  the  snap>- 
shots  and  inform  the  subject  in  writing 
that  the  photo  no  longer  exists,  Young 
told  LEN. 

Asians  had  complained  that  the 
photos  were  kept  and  later  shown  to 
crime  victims,  putting  those  photo- 
graphed at  nsk  of  being  wrongly  ac- 
cused of  crimes.  Neal  said  his  investi- 
gation into  the  matter  turned  up  no 
instances  where  the  photos  were  mis- 
used by  piolice. 

The  directive  also  states  that  photo- 
graphs may  be  shared  with  other  de- 
partments investigating  specific  crimes, 
but  not  if  they  are  being  used  simply  to 
fill  a mugshot  book. 


completed  two  days  before  Freeh  was 
sworn  in  Sepx.  1 

On  Oct.  12,  the  43-year-old  Direc- 
tor announced  he  had  abolished  the 
positions  of  associate  depiuty  director 
for  investigations  and  associate  depxity 
director  for  administration.  The  piosts 
were  the  third-highest  positions  at  the 
bureau,  after  the  director  and  deputy 
director.  The  FBI's  12  assistant  direc- 
tors — who  now  hold  the  No.  3 spots  in 
the  bureau  — will  now  report  directly 
to  Freeh  and  Deputy  Director  Floyd  I. 
Clarke. 

In  addition  to  the  47  assistant  sec- 
tion chief  positions  abolished  by  Freeh, 
the  Director  also  scuttled  the  piosition 
of  deputy  assistant  director  in  the  New 
York  field  office,  the  second-ranking 
p»st  there. 

Freeh  said  the  reorganization  would 
streamline  opierations  and  improve  ef- 
ficiency by  eliminating  unneccesary 
levels  of  review. 

“The  speed  of  decision-making  will 
be  significantly  improved  when  assis- 
tant directors  report  directly  to  me  and 
Floyd  Clarke,  and  when  other  FBI  per- 
sonnel do  not  have  to  seek  review  by 


Neal  told  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
that  he  approved  the  policy  to  ensure 
that  “all  of  the  members  of  this  depart- 
ment would  be  clearly  aware  and  the 
lines  would  be  clearly  delineated  as  to 
what  they  should  and  should  not  do." 
All  of  the  city's  6,000  officers  will 
receive  copies  of  the  order  in  coming 
weeks,  he  added. 

Participating  in  talks  that  led  to  the 
directive  were  Asian- Amen  can  com- 
munity leaders.  Neal's  top  aides  and 
two  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar 
Association's  civil-nghts  committee, 
including  Jonathan  Loo,  who  said  the 
Police  Department  “is  to  be  commended 
for  the  effort  that  it's  made." 

The  department's  action  was  also 
pjraised  by  John  Fong,  co-director  of 
Asian  Americans  United,  a civic  group 
that  spxmsors  programs  for  Asian  teen- 
agers, whom  he  said  fear  being  singled 
out  as  criminals  because  of  pjhotos  taken 
by  piolice. 

“Every  day  they  think,  ‘Oh  man, 
somebody 's  going  to  pick  me  out  of  the 
mug  book  and  I’ll  be  arrested,"  he  told 
The  Inquirer.  “I  think  this  will  give 
pieople  a lot  more  peace  of  mind." 

The  Inquirer  spotlighted  the  pjrac- 
tice  of  photographing  criminal  s us  fleets 
by  piolice  in  Philadelphia  and  Upper 
Darby,  a suburb  with  a growing  Asian- 
Amencan  community,  in  an  article  that 
appeared  last  year,  Upper  Darby  piolice 
officials  say  they  have  not  abandoned 
their  picture- taking  practices  as  a result 
of  Neal’s  directive  because,  according 
to  CapM-  Joseph  O’Mara,  the  town's 
acting  piolice  chief,  “everything  we  did, 
according  to  our  district  attorney,  was 
legal.” 

The  Philadelphia  Police  Department 
will  continue  to  reach  out  to  the  Asian 
community,  including  holding  regular 
meetings  with  Asian  leaders  to  discuss 
problems  and  concerns,  said  Sergeant 
Young.  In  addition,  she  said  the  depart- 
ment will  use  “selective  certification" 
to  bring  on  more  recruits  with  Asian 
and  Spanish  language  skills. 


assistant  section  chiefs  or  special  assis- 
tants but  can  go  directly  to  higher-level 
officials,”  Freeh  said.  “The  changes  are 
not  based  on  lack  of  confidence  in  those 
holding  these  positions.  All  have  given 
many  years  of  devoted  service  to  the 
FBI  and  will  be  offered  other  piosts  in 
the  bureau.  No  one  will  be  discharged.” 

The  reorganization  will  allow  the 
bureau  to  “improve  productivity  and 
save  money,"  said  Freeh,  who  added 
that  the  step*  were  necessary  in  the  face 
of  tighter  budgets  that  are  forcing  the 
FBI  “to  develop  new  ways  to  combat 
greater  cnme  challenges  with  the  same 
number  of  personnel." 

Freeh  also  said  he  had  launched  two 
studies  aimed  at  finding  ways  to  make 
more  street-level  agents  available  for 
bureau  field  opierations.  One  study  will 
examine  the  feasibility  of  transferring 
agents  assigned  to  headquarters  to  the 
field  to  beef  up  anti-cnme  operations. 
Freeh,  a former  agent  himsel  f before  he 
became  a Federal  prosecutor  and  judge, 
had  said  in  September  that  when  he  left 
the  bureau  in  1981  to  become  an  assis- 
tant U.S.  attorney  in  Manhattan,  there 
were  about  10,000  agents  in  the  field 
and  500  at  FBI  headquarters.  Since  that 
time,  the  number  of  field  agents  has 
remained  flat,  while  the  number  as- 
signed to  headquarters  has  risen  to  890 

The  other  study  will  determine 
whether  field  offices  can  be  reorgan- 
ized in  an  effort  to  use  their  resources 
more  effectively  and  improve  crime- 
fighting capabilities,  Freeh  said. 

So  far,  the  studies  have  shown  that 
the  Washington  Metropiolitan  field 
office  has  become  such  as  integral  p*art 
of  the  FBI’s  anti-cnme  and  foreign 
counterintelligence  efforts  that  it  will 
for  the  first  time  be  headed  by  an  assis- 
tant director,  instead  of  a spiecial  agent 
in  charge.  On  Oct.  13,  Freeh  named 
Anthony  E.  Daniels,  the  current  assis- 
tant director  in  charge  of  the  training 
division,  to  the  piost.  New  York  is  the 
only  other  field  office  headed  by  an 
assistant  director. 

Freeh  also  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  three  former  Federal  prosecu- 
tors to  newly  created  positions  on  his 
staff  who  will  oversee  case  manage- 
ment, legal  issues  and  a variety  of  spe- 
cial projects.  Robert  B.  Bucknam,  42,  a 
former  assistant  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York  who 
successfully  prosecuted  the  “Pizza 
Connection"  drug  case,  will  serve  as 
Freeh's  chief  of  staff.  Howard  M. 
Shapiro,  33,  who  will  be  the  FBI’s 
general  counsel,  is  a former  assistant 


A series  of  unprovoked  ambushes 
of  piolice  officers  in  Los  Angeles  has 
copis  jittery  and  has  prompted  Police 
Commissioner  Willie  Williams  to  or- 
der all  piatrollers  who  don’t  already  do 
so  to  work  in  piairs. 

The  latest  attack  occurred  Oct.  1 1 
when  a single  round  of  gunfire  smashed 
through  the  rear  window  of  an  LAPD 
cruiser,  then  exited  through  the  front 
windshield,  narrowly  missing  a police 
officer's  head.  The  officer  was  slightly 
injured  by  shattered  glass,  said  LAPD 
spokesman  Lieut.  John  Dunkin 

The  shooting  bnngs  to  at  least  four 
the  number  of  gunfire  attacks  against 
police  officers  since  SepH  28,  and  about 


U.S.  attorney  in  Manhattan  for  five 
years  who,  with  Freeh,  successfully 
prosecuted  Walter  Moody,  charged  with 
the  letter-bomb  murders  of  a Federal 
judge  in  Alabama  and  a civil  rights 
attorney.  James  R.  Bucknam,  31,  an 
assistant  U.S.  attorney  in  Manhattan 
who  most  recently  served  as  chief  of 
the  narcotics  unit  of  the  U . S . Attorney ' s 
Office,  was  named  senior  adviser  and 
project  director  to  Freeh. 

Robert  and  James  Bucknam  are 
brothers. 

Freeh  said  the  three  appointments 
were  "essential  to  the  smooth  operation 
of  the  FBI"  and  those  named  will  bring 
“fresh  perspectives  to  the  FBI's  work." 

“Despite  the  fact  that  the  FBI  is  a 
complex  bureau  with  24,071  employ- 
ees, there  has  never  before  been  a chief 
of  staff,  and  we  now  have  one  with  in- 
depth  experience  in  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Despite  many  important  legal 
issues,  the  FBI  has  never  before  had  a 
general  counsel  with  extensive  litiga- 
tion and  investigative  experience." 

In  a teletype  to  the  FBI’s  16,403 
field  employees,  Freeh  said  the  reor- 
ganization “is  the  first  step  in  what  I 
contemplate  to  be  an  ongoing  evalu- 
ation of  this  organization's  decision- 
making, administrative  and  operational 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  lam  per- 
sonally committed  to  the  pmnciple  that 
all  of  my  efforts  support  and  enhance 
our  basic  mission." 

Freeh  said  he  reached  his  plan  inde- 
pendently but  that  some  of  the  propos- 
als are  similar  to  those  contained  in  the 
Project  Forge  report,  including  the 
elimination  of  the  upper  management 
positions.  In  addition,  Freeh  approved 
an  expansion  of  the  training  division, 
including  the  “active  recruitment  of 
qualified  minority  and  women  appli- 
cants," and  improved  liaison  with  state 
and  local  police  departments;  a merger 
of  the  technical  services  and  informa- 
tion management  divisions;  splitting 
the  administrative  services  division  into 
two  units  — the  [personnel  division  and 
the  finance  division  — with  all  back- 
ground investigations  transferred  from 
the  criminal  investigative  division  to 
piersonnel.  and  changing  the  name  of 
the  intelligence  division  to  the  national 
security  division  to  better  reflect  its 
responsibilities. 

On  Oct.  13,  Freeh  continued  putting 
his  own  stamp  on  the  FBI  when  he 
appointed  six  assistant  directors  and 
the  bureau's  new  chief  scientist.  The 
new  assistant  directors  are: 

1 Burdena  G.  Pasenelli.  named  last 


40  unprovoked  shooting  attacks  on 
officers  have  been  logged  so  far  this 
year,  according  to  Dunkin. 

The  first  in  the  latest  spate  of  attacks 
occurred  Sepx.  28  in  South-Central  Los 
Angeles  when  gang-control  Officer  Ray 
Mendoza  and  a 17-year-old  pjrisoner 
were  seriously  wounded  after  their 
unmarked  car  was  ambushed  Another 
police  officer  in  the  vehicle  escapied 
injury. 

Reputed  gang  member  Von  Ray- 
mond Pledger,  27,  was  charged  Sept. 
30  with  the  murder  of  accomplice 
Vernon  Beasley,  22,  who  was  killed  by 
police  during  the  ambush.  Three  counts 
of  attempted  murder,  as  well  as  five 


year  as  special  agent  in  charge  of  the 
bureau's  Anchorage,  Alaska,  field  of- 
fice — the  first  female  ever  to  lead  an 
FBI  field  office  — is  the  first  female 


Burdena  G.  Pasenelli 

No  glass  ceiling  in  her  way. 


assistant  director.  She  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  finance  division. 

1 Manuel  J.  Gonzalez,  a senior  as- 
sistant special  agent  in  charge  of  the 
Miami  field  office,  was  appxnnted  as- 
sistant director  in  charge  of  the  person- 
nel division,  becoming  the  first  Latino 
named  to  the  post. 

1 Paul  R.  Philip,  currently  deputy 
assistant  director  of  the  inspection  divi- 
sion, became  the  second  black  man  to 
be  named  assistant  director.  He  will 
head  the  bureau's  training  division. 

5 Steven  L.Pomerantz,  the  current 
assistant  director  in  charge  of  the  ad- 
ministrative services  division,  is  the 
new  assistant  director  in  charge  of  the 
criminal  justice  information  services 
division. 

1 Robert  M.  Bryant,  who  had  been 
the  special  agent  in  charge  of  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  field  office,  is  the 
new  assistant  director  in  charge  of  the 
national  security  division. 

1 William  A.  Bayese,  the  assistant 
director  in  charge  of  the  technical  serv- 
ices division,  was  named  the  bureau's 
new  chief  scientist. 

Freeh  said  the  appointments  mark  a 
“significant  step  toward  my  commit- 
ment to  further  diversity  and  excel- 
lence in  the  executive  ranks  of  die  FBI." 
Although  the  bureau  has  taken  “mean- 
ingful stejw  toward  greater  diversity" 
in  recent  years,  Freeh  said  the  bureau 
and  the  Justice  Department  believe  more 
progress  is  needed 


other  felonies,  were  also  filed  against 
Pledger  A third  suspect,  20-year-old 
Terrance  Thomas,  was  being  sought  by 
piolice. 

Following  the  attack  that  injured 
Mendoza,  Williams  issued  an  order  for 
all  patrol  officers  to  double  up  in  their 
vehicles.  But  just  hours  after  the  order 
was  issued,  gang  members  allegedly 
shot  at  two  members  of  the  depart- 
ment's anti-gang  unit,  but  the  pair  es- 
capied injury.  Two  suspiects.  Bernard 
Mitchell  and  Victor  Lcgas.  both  30, 
were  arrested  on  suspicion  of  attempted 
murder 

On  Oct.  5,  two  more  members  of  the 


Mug-shot  photo  policy 
is  a year  in  development 
for  Philadelphia  PD 


Mean  streets  of  LA  get  meaner 
as  cops  face  ambush  attacks 
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NationwideTiittl^ quiet  on  the  gang  front 

Even  as  some  work  toward  peace,  violent  tremors  cross  all  racial  & ethnic  lines 

„ i«i  hemp  reolicated  in  other  Texas  cities. 


A roundup  of  recent  developments  related  to  Rang  activities 
nationwide. 


A warning  from  inside 

LOS  ANGELES  — An  order  issued  by  leaders  of  the 
Mexican  Mafia  prison  gang  to  associates  on  the  outside  — 
warning  them  to  put  a halt  to  dnve-by  shootings  or  face  death 
by  the  syndicate  once  the  shooters  find  themselves  behind  bars 
_ is  partially  credited  with  a sharp  drop  in  gang-related 
killings  so  far  this  year  in  predominantly  Latino  Los  Angeles 

061  But  police  officials  are  warning  barrio  residents  grateful  for 
a respite  from  street  violence  to  take  the  gang  edict  with  a 
grain  of  salt.  They  contend  the  warning  was  issued  to  alleviate 
law  enforcement  pressure  against  Latino  gangs  so  that  they  can 
be  used  by  the  Mexican  Mafia  to  expand  its  criminal  enter- 
prises outside  prison  walls. 

“I'm  all  for  peace,  but  what  we’re  really  looking  at  is  the 
beginning  of  organized  crime."  said  Lieut.  Sergio  Robleto. 
commander  of  the  homicide  unit  for  the  LAPD  s South 
Bureau  “I  just  don’t  believe  that  a pact  between  people  who 
are  rapists,  murderers  and  robbers  should  be  hailed  with 
accolades  of  peace." 

Word  of  the  warning  fanned  out  among  Mexican- American 
gang  members  throughout  the  city  after  a senes  of  tightly 
guarded  meetings  held  in  the  past  few  months,  including  one 
on  Sept  17  that  drew  more  than  1.000  gang  members  Under 
the  new  rule,  gang  members  are  still  allowed  to  attack  rivals 
with  whom  they  have  personal  disagreements,  but  they  have 
been  instructed  to  do  it  face  to  face  and  to  avoid  victimizing 
innocent  bystanders. 

“It  was,  like,  this  is  for  la  raw,  the  Mexican  people,  ac- 
cording to  a gang  member  who  attended  the  meeting.  “If  you 
have  to  take  care  of  business,  they  were  saying,  at  least  do  it 
with  respect,  do  it  with  honor  and  dignity  " 

Statistics  from  the  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriffs  Depart- 
ment  show  that  Latino  gang  killings  are  down  15  percent  so  far 
this  year.  Los  Angeles  police  say  that  only  one  gang-related 
killing  in  two  months  has  been  reported  in  its  violent  Hollen- 
beck Division,  which  includes  the  gang-stronghold  neighbor- 
hoods of  Boyle  Heights  and  El  Sereno.  Last  year,  the  district 

averaged  one  gang  murder  per  week. 

“It’s  none  of  my  business  why  it  happened,  but  I think  it  s 
beautiful  that  the  killing  has  stopped.”  Art  Pulido,  an  anti-gang 
activist,  told  The  Los  Angeles  Times.  In  the  neighborhood 
where  Pulido  resides,  there  have  been  13  gang  slayings  so  far 
this  year,  compared  with  25  for  the  same  period  last  year 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  reported  that  a confidenual  LAPD 
memo  it  obtained  said  police  detectives  believe  the  edict  is  an 
attempt  by  the  Mexican  Mafia,  known  asLaEme  — Spanish 
for  the  letter  “M"  — to  boost  its  share  of  the  narcotics  trade 
using  the  organized  gangs  still  roaming  the  streets  “Due  to  the 
dnve-by  shootings,  the  street  gangs  have  caused  too  much 
attention,  and  the  Erne  wants  less  publicity."  according  to  the 
memo,  which  was  drawn  up  shortly  after  a July  meeting  that 
drew  an  estimated  300  members  of  two  dozen  gangs 
Police  and  prison  officials  say  La  Erne’s  push  for  unity 
among  Latino  gangs  has  roots  in  racial  politics,  economic 
nvalry  and  internal  power  struggles.  They  also  believe  that  the 
order  arose  from  jealousy  over  the  publicity  received  by  the 
predominantly  black  Bloods  and  Crips  gangs  when  their 
leaders  announced  a widely  reported  truce  last  year.  The 
Latino  gangs,  they  say.  now  want  their  share  of  the  spotlight. 

In  search  of  a truce 

PORTLAND.  ORE.  — About  50  young  men  — all  adult 
offenders  on  parole  or  probation  with  ties  to  gangs  — met 
Sept.  25  for  what  was  billed  as  the  latest  effort  in  forging  a 
truce  between  warring  gangs.  No  firm  agreements  were 
reached  as  a result  of  the  meeting,  but  one  parole  officer  who 
attended  called  the  gathering  “a  start  " 

“They  came  in  and  sat  down  together,"  said  Nikki  Finley,  a 
Multnomah  County  parole  and  probation  officer  who  organ- 
ized the  event.  “They  didn’t  fight.  They  had  varied  opinions. 
Hey.  this  is  something  that’s  never  been  done  before. 

The  meeting  was  modeled  on  a series  of  similar  efforts  in 
Portland  this  year,  and  attendance  was  required  for  those  on 
probation  and  parole.  Several  participants  left  only  a few 
minutes,  ignoring  an  offer  of  a free  barbecue  and  a chance  to 
play  basketball  on  the  school’s  courts.  Security  was  provided 
by  members  of  the  Police  Bureau’s  Gang  Enforcement  Team, 
which  estimates  that  about  1 .800  city  youths  have  gang  ties. 

Those  who  stayed  agreed  there  are  no  easy  solutions  to  the 
problem,  which  has  grown  steadily  since  the  early  1980s. 
“Nothing  you  say  today  is  going  to  get  them  to  go  out  of  here 
and  get  along,"  said  Jeff  Carter,  a participant.  “The  only  thing 


that’s  going  to  make  them  change  is  themselves.’ 

“It’s  about  respect,"  said  Guy  Williams,  who  attended  a gang 
summit  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  last  May.  “If  a Blood  can  t respect 
me  if  a Cnp  can’t  respect  me,  I’m  gonna  deal  with  him 

'one  participant  said  that  job  opportunities  would  help  youths 
stay  away  from  gangs.  “Jobs  is  the  biggest  part  of  the  P™blCTn- 
said  Kevin  Lewis,  who  goes  by  the  street  name  of  “Salt  Roc.  It 
we  can’t  meet  our  primary  needs  - food,  clothing  and  shelter  - 
U s just  like  Malcolm  X said:  ‘By  any  means  necessary. 


Sending  for  the  cavalry 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  — Mayor  Sharon  Pratt  Kelly  has 
asked  President  Clinton  to  empower  her  to  call  in  National  Guard 
troops  to  help  patrol  the  bloody  streets  of  the  nation’s  capital 
following  a late-September  spate  of  violence  that  left  several 
dead,  including  a 4-year^ld  girl  who  was  shot  during  a school- 
yard  football  game. 

“Citizens  don’t  have  time  for  more  [police)  officers  to  be 
retrained,  so  we  need  that  personnel  now,"  said  Kelly. 

The  Mayor  proposed  the  deployment  shortly  after  Laumce 
Smith  was  gunned  down  Sept.  25,  becoming  the  city’s  352nd 
murder  victim  so  far  this  year.  The  girl  was  standing  near  Kemn 
Brown,  who  was  also  killed.  His  boyhood  friend,  Anthony 
Dawkins,  was  charged  with  murder. 

The  D C National  Guard  currently  supplies  about  50 
volunteers  - out  of  a force  of  3.700  - to  aid  police  efforts 
against  drugs.  Maj.  Mike  Milord  of  the  National  Guard  said 
Kelly  has  not  made  a formal  request  for  more  help. 

“If  the  city  can’t  provide  security,  they  have  to  do  what  is 
necessary."  said  Lysandra  Bums.de,  40.  “I’ve  got  a 5-year-old  I 
can’t  take  to  the  playground  without  getting  shot. 

“It’s  bad,”  said  18-year-old  store  clerk  Malard  Thompson. 
“We  got  hardheads  who  run  and  do  anything.  These  dudes  think, 
Tf  I gotta  hurt  somebody  to  do  what  I gotta  do,  so  be  it . 

Dr.  Paul  Oriaifo,  who  runs  the  trauma  unit  at  D.C.  General 
Hospital,  said  he  thought  he  had  seen  the  violence  peak  three 
years  ago.  “I  was  wrong,"  he  told  USA  Today.  “I  see  no  end  in 
sight  at  all." 

The  hospital  expects  to  handle  more  than  1 ,000  gunshot 
victims  this  year,  mostly  males  ages  14-30.  Onaifo  said  that 
when  he  began  working  at  the  hospital  in  1983.  most  victims 
would  arrive  with  just  one  bullet.  “Today,  they've  got  four  or 
five."  he  said,  adding  that  many  victims  cany  the  scars  like 
badges  of  honor.  “Getting  shot  becomes  a point  of  pnde.  They 
say,  ’I  took  five  shots  and  I’m  walking  out  of  here  on  my  own 
two  feet.’" 


is  being  replicated  in  other  Texas  cities. 

Teatro  del  Bamo  uses  theater  as  a form  of  gang  interven- 
tion by  allowing  youths  to  express  their  feelings  through 
drama.  For  many  at-risk  youth,  “theater  is  a great  vehicle  to  ^ 
build  self-esteem,  self-confidence  and  communications  skills, 
said  Kirsten  Brandt,  executive  director  of  the  Junior  Players 
Guild,  which  organized  Teatro  del  Bamo.  “A  lot  of  the  time 
just  doing  the  play  is  therapy  for  them." 

“At  first  I said,  ’This  thing  is  gonna  be  bunk,’  but  it  got  to 
be  fun,"  said  Deroyal  Talley,  a 14-year-old  resident  at  the 
Dallas  County  Youth  Village.  “I’m  looking  forward  to  [the 
play] . My  scenes  are  looking  so  real ." 

The  Junior  Players  offers  8-  to  10-week  programs  at  four 
sites,  open  to  lads  ages  10  to!7.  They  learn  basic  theatrical 
skills  and  develop  dramatic  skits  that  they  perform  for  an  audi- 
ence at  the  end  of  the  program.  “Police  gang  units  have  done 
an  excellent  job  curbing  gang  activity  in  Dallas."  said  Javier 
Rios,  the  project  manager  of  the  Dallas  Park  and  Recreation  s 
Juvenile  Gang  and  Intervention  Program.  “But  agencies  like 
the  Junior  Players  Guild  have  made  an  effort  [to  help), 
providing  a unique  at-nsk  concept  working  with  theater 

Rios  said  programs  like  the  Junior  Players  Guild  have 
helped  reduce  the  number  of  gang-related  crimes  in  Dallas, 
and  presumably,  have  swayed  a number  of  youths  away  from 
gang  involvement.  Statistics  compiled  by  his  program  show 
that  gang-related  incidents  — from  auto  theft  to  murder  — 
dropped  from  941  in  1991.  to  490  so  far  this  year.  “Dallas  is 
unique,"  he  told  The  Associated  Press,  “ft  was  at  one  time 
considered  the  gang  capital  of  Texas,  but  gang-related 
incidents  have  dropped  " 

Other  cities  have  since  gotten  into  the  act.  In  Houston,  Park 
Kids,  a program  funded  by  the  city’s  Parks  and  Recreation  De- 
partment, offers  a drama  troupe  called  Dezabala.  Recreation 
center  staffers  serve  as  role  models  and  also  provide  transpor- 
tation for  the  young  actors,  who  recently  performed  a play 
about  drunken  driving  called  "I’m  Only  17."  “When  they 
perform  it,  the  audiences  have  been  full  of  tears,’  said  Linda 
Rudd,  director  of  Park  Kids. 

In  San  Antonio.  Urban  smArt  provides  exposure  to  the  arts 
for  7th  and  8th  grade  students,  many  of  whom  are  residents  of 
public  housing.  Its  members  are  part  of  a local  arts  cooperative 
that  includes  musicians,  dancers  and  actors  who  donate  their 
skills  to  the  program.  “This  project  helps  kids  with  disciplinary 
problems  or  who  have  had  minor  offenses,  but  have  not  yet 
gone  through  the  judicial  process,”  said  Bertie  Vaughan, 
director  of  arts  and  educations  projects  for  Urban  smArt. 


Booming  business 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF.  — Vietnamese- American  gangs  in 
Santa  Clara  County,  who  have  gained  notoriety  from  home- 
invasion  robberies  and  thefts  of  computer  chips,  have  begun 
selling  guns  to  Vietnamese- American  teen-agers,  including  so- 
called  “nice  kids"  who  would  never  dream  of  joining  a gang 
themselves.  The  San  Jose  Mercury  News  reported  recently 

“For  the  Vietnamese  gangs,  guns  are  a new  business  with  a 
growing  market,"  said  Patrick  Du  Long,  the  sole  As.an-Amencan 
counselor  at  the  county-run  ranches  for  juvenile  offenders.  "T  o a 
lot  of  Vietnamese  students,  guns  have  become  the  latest  fashion, 
a status  symbol  to  impress  their  girlfriends.  They’ve  become  a 
necessity,  just  like  cellular  phones. 

Police  say  the  threat  posed  by  Vietnamese  gangs  has  not  yet 
reached  critical  proportions.  “Vietnamese  kids  are  basically  no 
different  than  the  rest  of  the  kids,"  said  Lieut.  Dan  Ortega,  the 
commander  of  the  San  Jose  Police  Department’s  violent  crimes 
unit.  “There’s  a handful  of  thugs  and  gangsters,  but  the  majority 
are  honest  and  law-abiding. 

However,  the  introduction  of  guns  into  the  equation  has 
others  concerned.  “The  problem  is  getting  bigger  and  bigger  each 
day,"  said  Tony  Vong,  coordinator  of  the  Mobile  Outreach  Street 
Team,  a gang-prevention  program  run  by  Asian  Americans  for 
Community  Involvement.  Vietnamese  youths  may  have  low  self- 
esteem because  of  language  or  cultural  differences,  he  noted, 
making  them  susceptible  to  gang  involvement.  “They  enroll  in 
class  and  they  don’t  understand  what’s  going  on,"  he  said.  “They 
feel. . stupid.  Then  they  join  gangs  or  buy  guns  to  prove  to 
people  that  they  are  something  in  the  community 

An  FBI  report  released  in  March  said  Vietnamese  gangs  can 
best  be  described  as  being  in  a state  of  accelerated  networking, 
the  precursor  to  organization."  While  other  ethnic  gangs  fight 
over  turf,  Vietnamese  gangs  focus  on  obtaining  “drugs,  sex  and 
money,"  according  to  Long,  who  has  identified  more  than  200 
Asian  gangs  in  California,  50  of  which  operate  in  San  Jose. 

Dramatic  response 

DALLAS  — A theater  program  here  that  is  credited  with 
keeping  at-risk  youths  off  the  streets  and  away  from  gang  activity 


Gangland  abhors  a vacuum 

NEW  YORK  — Investigators  believe  that  a Federal  crack- 
down and  the  subsequent  arrests  of  key  members  of  the  Fuk 
Ching  gang,  an  organized-crime  nng  involved  in  the  smug- 
gling of  illegal  immigrants  from  China  to  the  United  States, 
may  have  triggered  a series  of  violent  kidnappings  by 
Chinatown-based  street  criminals 

Authorities  say  the  arrests  have  led  to  a leadership  vacuum 
that  have  allowed  members  of  independent  Fujianese  gangs  to 
commit  kidnappings  once  carried  out  by  the  Fuk  Ching.  In 
September,  at  least  six  kidnapping  involving  Fujianese  vicums 
in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  were  reported  to  local 
police  or  the  FBI.  Each  case  has  also  involved  Fujianese 
suspects,  who  are  not  official  members  of  the  Fuk  Ching  but^ 
operate  in  loosely  organized  groups  that  police  call  “posses. 

In  a few  cases,  suspects  abducted  illegal  immigrants  or 
their  relatives  to  collect  the  $30,000  fee  charged  by  smugglers 
to  get  them  into  the  United  States.  “With  the  Fuk  Ching  gone, 
the  smugglers  are  hiring  these  guys  to  collect  old  debts,  a 
detective  who  has  investigated  several  kidnappings  told  The 
New  York  Times.  “But  sometimes  they’re  just  going  after 
people  who  look  vulnerable. 

On  Sept.  27,  almost  100  FBI  agents  and  police  officers 
raided  a Chinatown  building  where  kidnappers  were  believed 
to  be  holding  a 52-year-old  man  who  had  been  abducted  from 
a Long  Island  restaurant  earlier  in  the  week  and  held  for  a 
$35,000  ransom.  The  victim  was  repeatedly  and  severely 
beaten  while  in  captivity.  Twenty-one  suspects  were  arrested, 
but  only  9 were  charged  in  Federal  District  Court  in  Brooklyn. 
They  were  charged  with  extortion,  not  kidnapping,  and  the 
other  suspects  were  released. 

On  Sept.  18,  the  19-year-old  son  of  a Chinese  restaurant 
owner  who  had  been  kidnapped  was  found  dead  on  a Brooklyn 
beach,  stabbed  more  than  20  times  A group  of  Fujianese 
youths  had  demanded  $80,000  from  his  parents  for  his  return. 
Family  members  complained  that  police  had  botched  a ransom 
drop  by  scaring  off  the  kidnappers.  Police  Commissioner 
Raymond  W Kelly  has  ordered  an  investigation  into  the 
Police  Department’s  handling  of  the  case 
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Three  prongs  are  better  than  one: 


Triad  approach  tackles  crime  & the  elderly 


At  first  blush  it  seems  like  an  un- 
likely collaboration:  old  folks,  local 
police  chiefs  and  sheriffs  joining  hands 
in  localities  all  over  the  country.  Their 

BURDEN'S  BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 

primary  objective  is  to  reduce  the  vul- 
nerability to  crime  of  senior  citizens 
and  to  help  law  enforcement  people 
understand  the  special  needs  of  the 
elderly. 

The  cooperative  groups,  called  triads 
(as  in  three-sided),  began  appearing 
about  four  years  ago,  the  result  of  plan- 
ning by  the  National  Sheriffs’  Associa- 
tion, the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  and  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons.  Among 
the  early  pilot  programs  was  the  triad 
organized  by  Sheriff  Richard  A.  Fusil- 
ier in  St.  Martin  Parish,  La. 

Sheriff  Fusilier  called  a meeting  of 
retired  teachers,  AARP  members  and 
other  residents  to  explain  the  triad 
concept.  Among  those  attending  was 
Audrey  Thibodeaux,  who  became  the 
first  volunteer  chairperson  of  the  St. 
Martin  Parish  Triad  and  is  now  a sher- 
iffs deputy  and  the  director  of  the 
program.  The  triad  is  guidedby  a coun- 
cil called  SALT  (Seniors  and  Lawmen 
Together)  in  planning  cnme- preven- 
tion workshops  in  cities  throughout  the 


parish  and  undertaking  other  projects. 

The  tnad  concept  has  grown  in 
Louisiana  as  elsewhere.  “I  think  there 
are  now  10  or  12  in  Louisiana.”  Deputy 
Thibodeaux  said.  The  St.  Martin  Parish 
Tnad  has  itself  spawned  offshoots.  One 
is  a victims’  assistance  program  for  the 
elderly,  which  was  established  with  a 
grant.  This  program  is  also  supervised 
by  Thibodeaux  and  “covers  a little  less 
than  half  of  the  parishes  in  Louisiana," 
she  said. 

“We  have  four  satellite  programs, 
and  each  has  a service  area  of  several 
parishes."  the  deputy  said.  She  or  one 
of  her  assistants  visits  elderly  crime 
victims  to  help  them  express  their  sense 
of  loss  and  to  do  a home  security  check 
for  them. 

With  another  grant,  the  St.  Martin 
Parish  Triad  also  established  an  elderly 
protective  service  program  for  an  eight- 
pan  sh  area.  “We  investigate  cases  of 
abuse,  neglect,  and  exploitation  of  the 
elderly,"  Thibodeaux  explained.  Her 
team  may  send  cases  to  criminal  court 
or  provide  referrals  to  agencies  that 
help  vulnerable  seniors. 

Although  the  Sheriffs  Department 
is  spearheading  the  triad  in  St.  Martin 
Parish,  it  gets  plenty  of  help  from  local 
police  chiefs  and  agencies  for  the  eld- 
erly. Turnabout  being  fair  play,  some  of 
the  triad’s  volunteers  come  in  to  the 
sheriffs  office  and  do  administrative 
work  on  a volunteer  basis  to  free  depu- 


ties for  the  duties  that  only.they  can  do. 

Betsy  Cantrell,  Tnad  program 
manager  for  the  National  Sheriffs’ 
Association,  said  there  are  now  tnads 
in  27  states.  All  told,  there  are  now  80 
local  triads,  including  one  in  Kentucky 
that  covers  five  counties  world  ng  coop- 
eratively. “It’s  growing  very  rapidly," 
Cantrell  said.  The  NSA  expects  to  have 
tnad  instructional  manuals  later  this 
year,  perhaps  as  early  as  mid-Novem- 
ber. They  can  be  ordered  by  calling  the 
NSA  at  (703)  386-7827. 

In  New  York  State,  the  first  tnad 
was  recently  established  in  Seneca 
County.  If  the  stale’s  Division  of  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Services  has  its  way,  triads 
will  soon  proliferate  in  New  York.  A 
law  establishing  the  New  York  State 
Committee  for  the  Coordination  of 
Police  Services  to  Elderly  Persons 
(basically  to  promote  the  tnad  concept) 
was  passed  last  June,  and  becomes 
effective  on  April  1,  1994.  The  com- 
mittee will  be  made  up  of  a representa- 
tive from  the  State  Police  superinten- 
dent's office,  two  each  from  among  the 
state’s  shenffs  and  chiefs  of  police,  and 
one  from  the  state’s  Office  for  the  Aging. 

The  law's  preamble  states:  “It  is  the 
intent  of  the  Legislature.  . .to  promote 
a coordinated  effort  among  law  en- 
forcement and  social  service  agencies 
to  stem  the  tide  of  violence  against 
senior  citizens  and  support  media  and 
non-media  strategies  aimed  at  increas- 


ing both  public  understanding  of  the 
problem  and  the  senior  citizens’  skills 
in  preventing  cnme  against  themselves 
and  their  property,  and  to  address  the 
problem  of  cnme  against  senior  citi- 
zens in  a systematic  and  effective 
manner.  . . ." 

The  new  law  had  the  strong  support 
of  the  New  York  State  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  and  the  New  York 
State  Troopers’  Benevolent  Associa- 
uon,  among  others.  In  a timely  bit  of 
irony,  another  endorsing  organization, 
the  Retired  Public  Employees  Associa- 
tion, reported  that  one  of  its  own  direc- 
tors had  recently  been  “attacked  by  an 
intruder  who  followed  her  into  her  own 
home,  wrestled  her  to  the  floor,  and 
stole  her  handbag  and  all  its  contents, 
including  cash,  credit  cards,  and  driver's 
license." 

Terry  O’Neill,  an  attorney  for  the 
stale  Division  of  Criminal  Justice  Serv- 
ices, helped  draft  the  legislation,  and  he 


Amid  a torrent  of  complaints, 
a town  loses  its  police  force 


Officials  of  the  small  Iowa  town  of 
Griswold  are  turning  their  attention  to 
rebuilding  their  two-man  police  depart- 
ment, following  last  month’s  resigna- 
tion of  a police  chief  whose  fatal  shoot- 
ing of  an  unarmed  man  outraged  resi- 
dents, and  the  firing  of  an  officer  who 
was  the  subject  of  numerous  complaints 
from  citizens. 

“We’re  just  going  to  move  ahead 
and  try  to  find  people  who  will  provide 
us  with  good  law  enforcement,”  said 
Mayor  Lewis  Boucher,  following  the 
resignation  of  Police  Chief  Ed  Ritter 
and  the  dismissal  of  Officer  John  Larsen, 
the  sole  members  of  town’s  Police 
Department. 

Ritter,  a four-year  veteran  of  the 
Police  Department  in  the  town  of  1,000, 
30  miles  east  of  Omaha,  submitted  a 
letter  of  resignation  to  the  City  Council 
on  Oct.  12,  a week  after  the  Council 
received  the  findings  of  a private  inves- 
tigator who  gave  some  credence  to  citi- 
zen complaints  against  both  officers. 

The  resignation  also  came  just  days 
after  a Cass  County  grand  jury  declined 
to  indict  the  Chief  in  connection  with 
the  Aug.  18  shooting  death  of  Vernon 
Ireland,  a local  carpenter.  Ireland  was 
shot  twice  in  the  chest  after  Ritter  at- 
tempted to  arrest  him  on  a public-in- 
toxication charge,  officials  said. 

In  a letter  to  Boucher,  Ritter  wrote 
that  “under  the  circumstances,  he  could 
not  effectively  perform  the  duties  of 
police  chief,"  the  Mayor  said 

At  its  Oct.  12  meeting,  the  City 
Council  fired  Officer  Larsen,  follow- 
ing its  examination  of  a private  investi- 
gator’s report  that  Boucher  said  was 
"unfavorable"  to  both  officers.  The 
investigator  was  hired  in  September  to 
look  into  about  30  signed  complaints 
made  by  residents  against  Ritter,  who 


was  Chief  for  about  a year,  and  Larsen, 
who  joined  the  force  in  November  1992. 

Boucher  said  the  report  by  Scott 
Mitchell  of  Sterling  Investigations,  an 
Omaha  firm,  criticized  the  officers  for 
their  aggressive  arrest  tactics  and  said 
there  was  evidence  to  support  a few  of 
the  25  to  30  complaints  alleging  that  the 
officers  harassed  and  committed  "some 
physical  abuse"  against  citizens.  The 
report  criticized  both  officers  for 
“making  volatile  situations  out  of  in- 
volatile situations,"  Boucher  told  LEN 

Mitchell  did  not  look  into  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  Ireland's  death, 
which  the  grand  jury  ruled  was  a justi- 
fiable homicide.  The  killing  caused  a 
furor  in  the  town  and  resulted  in  several 
more  citizen  complaints  being  filed 
against  both  officers.  In  an  interview 
with  The  Des  Moines  Register,  Ire- 
land's father.  Lloyd,  said  Ritter  had 
attempted  to  arrest  his  son,  and  had 
sprayed  him  with  Mace  and  handcuffed 
one  arm.  Vemon  Ireland  broke  away 
from  Ritter  and  ran  home.  Ritter  fol- 
lowed, but  Ireland  refused  to  leave  the 
house.  Ritter  insisted  on  arresting  Ire- 
land, who  appeared  on  an  enclosed 
porch  during  the  impasse  and  threw  a 


Forensic  Firearms  Examiner 

Expert  needed  to  carry  out  a full  range  of  firearms  examinations  for 
criminal  investigations  and  prosecutions.  Examiner  must  have  a 
combination  of  at  least  six  years  of  relevant  education  or  full-time  paid 
experience  in  forensic  firearms  examination.  Acceptance  by  the  courts 
of  New  York  State  as  an  expert  witness  in  the  examination  of  firearms 
and  comparison  of  bullets  and  cartridge  cases  is  required.  Position  is 
in  the  competitive  class  of  Civil  Service  and  the  salary  range  is  $33,686 
- $43,328. 

Reply  with  rdsumd  as  soon  as  possible  to  Howard  Harris.  Ph  D , 
Administrator.  Monroe  County  Public  Safety  Laboratory.  5th  Root, 
Public  Safety  Bldg..  1 50  Plymouth  Ave.  South.  Rochester.  NY  14614. 


predicted  that  it  would  have  fringe 
benefits. 

"I  think  the  committee  will  try  to 
involve  older  persons  as  volunteers  in 
innovative  ways  for  cnme  prevention," 
O’Neill  explained  “What  I have  in 
mind  is  people  who  can  present  crime 
prevention  information  programs.  A 
lot  of  retired  police  officers  would  be 
interested  in  doing  that.  And  some  of 
our  police  agencies  have  found  that 
older  volunteers  are  eager  to  do  admin- 
istrative work  so  that  police  officers 
don’t  have  to  do  it."  > 

( Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chairman  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Council.  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  office  at 
24  Wyndham  Court,  Nanuet,  NY  10954- 
3845.  Seymour  F.  Malkin,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article. ) 


bucket  of  paint  at  Ritter  The  Chief  then 
shot  him. 

“I  always  thought  shooting  was  a 
last  resort,"  Lloyd  Ireland  told  the 

newspaper.  “Vemon  didn’t  even  have  a 
weapon  of  any  kind.  We  both  knew 
Ed  for  quite  a while  back.  He  wasn’t  a 
stranger  to  us,  we  knew  him.  I didn’t 
suppose  he  would  do  a thing  like  that.  I 
thought  he  was  a better  cop  than  that." 

Lloyd  Ireland  added  that  “they  need 
to  get  rid  of  [Ritter]  because  I don’t 
think  he  can  be  trusted.  He  might  do  this 
again  to  somebody." 

The  Cass  County  Sheriffs  Depart- 
ment will  provide  law  enforcement 
coverage  to  the  town  and  will  deploy  a 
special  patrol  car  to  the  town.  Further 
coverage  will  be  provided  by  off-duty 
officers  from  area  law  enforcement  to 
provide  weekend  patrols  and  respond 
to  calls  on  an  as-needed  basis,  the  Mayor 
said.  “We’re  going  to  be  pretty  much 
fully  covered,"  he  said. 

Town  officials  will  decide  whether 
to  hire  a new  police  chief  or  appoint  a 
council  member  as  police  commis- 
sioner, the  Mayor  said.  “It  depends  on 
what  kind  of  applicants  we  get,"  he 
said. 


INSTRUCTOR 

IN 

LAW 

ENFORCEMENT 

Master's  degree  or  equivalent  education 
required.  Minimum  of  5 years  of  full-time 
law  enforcement  experience  of  which  one 
year  must  be  at  supervisory  of 
administrative  capacity. 

Salary:  $28,725  - $43,087. 

Application  packet  accepted  through  March 
1994. 

Request  application: 

Director  of  Personnel  & Benefits 
Macomb  Community  College 
14500  E.  12  Mile  Road 
Warren,  Ml  48093 
(313)  445-7889 

It  is  the  policy  of  Macomb  Community 
College  to  recruit,  hire,  and  promote  for  all 
positions  without  regard  to  race,  religion, 
color,  national  origin,  sex,  age  or  handicap. 
All  employment  decisions  are  based  on  the 
qualifications  of  each  individual.  No  person 
shall  be  denied  equal  treatment  as  a result 
of  College  practice  or  policy.  Macomb 
Community  College  is  committed  to  racial, 
cultural  and  ethnic  diversity. 

Macomb 

Community 

College 
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Fraumann: 

Drawing  the  curtain  on  economic  spying 


By  Edwin  Fraumann 

( Third  of  three  parts. ) 

In  the  1990's,  as  world  leadership  has  come  to 
depend  more  on  a nation’s  economic  strength  than 
on  its  military  prowess,  it  is  increasingly  impor- 
tant for  countenntelligence  efforts  to  deter  the 
theft  of  private  commercial  and  industrial  secrets 
from  the  United  States  by  other  nations.  For  this  to 
occur,  however,  existing  espionage  laws,  which 
are  badly  outdated,  need  to  be  reviewed  and, 
ultimately,  revised. 

The  United  States  should  take  very  seriously 
the  task  of  recognizing  the  extent  to  which  foreign 
countries  will  engage  in  economic  espionage. 
Conditions  currently  exist  which  allow  foreign 
governments  and  corporations  to  steal  technolo- 
gies and  proprietary  information,  while  escaping 
prosecution  under  existing  U.S.  espionage  stat- 
utes. Some  issues,  such  as  those  involving  the 
theft  of  intellectual  property,  have  yet  to  be  ade- 
quately addressed,  even  though  a number  of  di- 
verse statutes  attempt  to  cover  this  area. 

Beyond  National  Defense 

From  an  operational  standpoint,  the  FBI  has 
begun  addressing  the  issue  of  foreign  intelligence 
agencies  targeting  U.S.  technologies  through  a 
strategy  known  as  the  National  Security  Threat 
List  (NSTL).  The  list  combines  two  elements: 
national  security  issues  that  the  FBI  has  concluded 
need  to  be  assessed  no  matter  what  the  source  of 
the  threat,  and  a classified  list  of  foreign  powers 
that  pose  a strategic  intelligence  threat  to  U.S. 
security  interests. 

The  NSTL  includes,  as  one  might  expect,  a 
rundown  of  foreign  intelligence  activities  involv- 
ing proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
and  the  collection  of  information  relating  to  na- 
tional defense  preparedness.  There  is  more,  how- 
ever. The  list  goes  on  to  itemize  critical  technolo- 
gies as  identified  by  the  National  Critical  Tech- 
nologies Panel;  the  targeting  of  U.S.  intelligence 
and  foreign  affairs  information  and  U.S.  Govern- 
ment officials;  the  collection  of  industrial  proprie- 
tary economic  information  and  technology,  the 
loss  of  which  would  undermine  the  United  States' 


strategic  industrial  position;  clandestine  foreign 
intelligence  activity  in  the  U.S.,  and  Perception 
Management  and  Active  Measures  activities. 

The  FBI  has  also  created  the  Development  of 
Espionage  and  Countenntelligence  Awareness 
program  in  all  56  of  its  field  offices.  The  program 
is  designed  to  help  potential  target  companies  and 
local  police  become  aware  of  the  possibility  of 
espionage  and  to  work  on  correcting  security 
leaks. 


attempting  to  thwart  economic  espionage  through 
the  implementation  of  projects  named  “Exodus,” 
which  involves  stopping  critical  technology  from 
leaving  the  U.S.,  and  “Gemini,"  which  educates 
U.S.  industry  to  recognizing  this  threat. 

An  Old  Law  in  a New  Age 

Notwithstanding  this  activity,  however,  it  is 
time  for  Congress  to  make  changes  in  laws  that 
currently  carry  severe  penalties  only  for  the  theft 
of  classified  Government  secrets.  The  Espionage 
Act  of  1917  makes  it  a crime  to  transmit  informa- 
tion “relating  to  the  national  defense”  to  “any 
person  not  entitled  to  receive  it”  if  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  release  of  the  information  could 
injure  the  United  States  or  be  used  to  the  advan- 
tage of  a foreign  government. 

The  scope  of  the  Espionage  Act  now  seems  to 
be  at  once  too  general  and  too  restrictive,  as  it  was 
historically  meant  for  use  during  a military  struggle, 
not  an  economic  one.  We  live  in  different  times 
and  under  different  circumstances,  which  necessi- 
tate different  approaches. 

Much  speculation  and  more  than  a few  propos- 


als have  been  circulated  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment, to  intelligence  experts  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, concerning  the  need  for  improving  Amer- 
ica's counterespionage  capabilities.  Recommen- 
dations to  amend  privacy,  consumer  and  espio- 
nage laws  have  been  proposed  so  as  to  redefine 
what  information  should  be  covered  by  such  laws, 
who  may  have  access  to  it,  and  how  better  to 
protect  it.  The  1917  espionage  statute  needs 
amending  that  would  make  it  a crime  to  possess 
certain  equipment  with  the  intent  to  spy,  to  sell 


classified  documents,  equipment  or  information, 
and  to  remove  classified  contents  from  secured 
areas.  New  terminology  and  rules  need  to  be 
devised  regarding  “classifications"  and  the  entire 
issue  of  foreign  agents  demands  a fresh  approach. 

Contemporary  Issues  Unaddressed 
David  G.  Major,  an  official  with  the  FBI’s 
Intelligence  Division,  pointed  out  the  need  for 
change  in  a June  30,  1993,  speech: 

“The  major  weakness  in  existing  Federal  leg- 
islation is  that  it  was  created  in  a different  era  to 
address  different  problems,”  he  observed.  “It  does 
not  deal  adequately  with  trade  secrets  and  intellec- 
tual property  as  they  exist  in  the  late  20th  century, 
nor  was  it  drafted  with  contemporary  economic  or 
industrial  espionage  in  mind.  This  is  true  for  those 
Federal  criminal  statutes  enforced  by  the  FBI,  as 
well  as  numerous  other  Federal  statutes  which 
relate  to  ‘economic  espionage’  but  are 
not. . .enforced  by  the  FBI.” 

From  an  ethical  standpoint,  directing  the  U.S. 
intelligence  community  to  broaden  its  operations 
to  include  spying  on  foreign  entities  on  behalf  of 


American  businesses  could  compromise  accepted 
U.S.  values  and  create  a dilemma  in  our  free- 
market  enterprise  system.  The  U.S,  situation  is 
unlike  that  of  the  Japanese  or  the  French,  where 
close  economic  ties  exist  between  government 
and  corporations.  The  fact  is,  in  America  most 
companies  wish  for  less,  not  more,  government 
influence  and  intrusion. 

Counterintelligence  and  law  enforcement  ef- 
forts to  stop  the  theft  of  economic  secrets  are 
predicated  upon  a number  of  existing  Federal 
statutes,  including  the  Espionage  Act,  the  Arms 
Control  Act,  the  Export  Administration  Act,  the 
Foreign  Comipt  Practices  Act,  the  Patent  Act,  the 
Copyright  Act,  the  National  Stolen  Property  Act, 
and  various  wire  or  mail  fraud  statutes.  On  the 
surface  this  maze  of  laws  sounds  impressive,  but 
the  problems  surrounding  the  theft  of  trade  secrets 
and  intellectual  property  are  still  left  unguarded. 
Indeed,  new  legislation  is  desperately  needed  to 
help  deal  with  the  surging  growth  of  economic 
espionage  that  threatens  the  U.S.  national  security 
interests  as  redefined  by  the  1990’s. 

Foreign  Gains,  Our  Loss 

There  is  a palpable  need  for  developing  a type 
of  Federal  Trade  Secrets  Act  or  the  equivalent, 
which  would  stipulate  that  certain  economic  or 
proprietary  items  should  be  kept  secret,  under 
penalty  of  law.  It  should  address  such  contempo- 
rary issues  as  trade  secrets  and  intellectual  proper- 
ties. Federal  laws  and  regulations  should  be  en- 
forceable whenever  new  technology  or  formulas 
have  been  developed  in  a laboratory  but  not  yet 
patented  or  released  for  classification  — particu- 
larly when  they  have  the  potential  for  enormous 
economic  gains,  and  where  their  loss  would  be 
damaging  to  our  national  security. 

Change  is  needed  in  our  awareness  of  the 
problem  of  foreign  governments  directing  their 
intelligence  services  and  key  industries  to  pene- 
trate American  commercial  enterprises  — a prob- 
lem that  now  threatens  America’s  free-market 
system.  Certainly  one  way  to  address  the  problem 
would  be  to  allow  for  a much  greater  counterintel- 
ligence and  law  enforcement  presence.  By  chang- 
ing and  broadening  the  definition  of  the  espionage 
law,  a warning  would  be  sent  to  other  nations  that 
if  they  continue  in  the  theft  of  American  commer- 
cial secrets,  stem  punishment  could  be  imposed. 

Collusion  between  foreign  governments  and 
their  indigenous  companies  has  already  resulted 
in  many  instances  of  unfair  economic  competi- 
tion. In  the  face  of  this,  legislation  is  needed  which 
focuses  on  the  foreign  intelligence  agencies,  for- 
eign companies  and  private  individuals  that  en- 
gage in  this  new-age  espionage  against  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  law  enforcement  agencies, 
such  as  the  FBI.  would  need  to  redeploy  their  per- 
sonnel in  order  to  enforce  such  laws  and  appre- 
hend those  that  would  threaten  the  vital  economic 
interests  of  the  United  States. 


(Edwin  Fraumann  is  a Special  Agent  with  the 
Federal  Bureau  oflnvestigationand  has  taught  as 
an  adjunct  assistant  professor  of  criminal  justice 
at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  in  New 
York.  He  holds  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  New  York  University,  and  has  a 
doctorate  in  education  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. Opinions  expressed  in  this  article  are  those  of 
the  author  and  do  not  necessarily  represent  offi- 
cial positions  of  the  FBI.  Eben  Bronfman  assisted 
with  the  research  for  this  article.) 


Note  to  Readers: 

The  opinions  expressed  on  the 
Forum  page  are  those  of  the  contrib- 
uting writer  or  cartoonist,  or  of  the 
original  source  newspaper,  and  do 
not  represent  an  official  position  of 
Law  Enforcement  News. 


The  U.S.  Customs  Service  also  plays  a role  in 

" The  Espionage  Act  was  historically  meant  for 
use  during  a military  struggle,  not  an  economic 
one.  We  live  in  different  times  and  under  different 
circumstances,  which  necessitate  different 
approaches."  
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Personnel  axe 
looms  over  London 


In  a move  aimed  at  stopping  an 
epidemic  of  rumors  concerning  reform 
measures  soon  to  be  debated  in  Parlia- 
ment, London  Police  Commissioner 
Paul  Condon  has  issued  a memo  in 
which  he  outlined  sharp  reductions  in 
certain  upper  ranks  that  could  occur  as 
early  as  April  1995. 

The  memo,  issued  Sept.  9,  revealed 
that  nearly  400  positions  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Service's  supervisory 
ranks  — inspectors,  superintendents 
and  assistant  chief  constables  — would 
be  eliminated  by  the  agency  to  conform 
to  the  restructuring  plan  proposed  last 
June  by  the  Sheehy  Commission. 

The  commission  was  charged  with 
finding  ways  for  the  British  Police 
Service  to  adopt  private-sector  meth- 
ods to  increase  efficiency  and  end  waste. 
Its  proposals  included  the  elimination 
of  three  ranks  to  streamline  the  serv- 
ice’s management  structure,  the  ap- 
pointment of  some  supervisors  for  re- 
newable fixed  terms  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  a salary  system  based  on  skill 
and  performance.  The  proposals,  which 
have  met  with  controversy  and  uncer- 
tainty, must  be  approved  by  Parlia- 
ment, which  was  to  begin  debate  on 
them  this  fell.  [See  LEN,  June  30, 1993.] 

“Over  the  last  few  months,  every- 
one in  the  Police  Service  has  had  to 
cope  with  an  added  burden  — the  bur- 
den of  not  knowing  what  the  future  will 
hold  for  them,"  Condon  wrote  in  the 
memo,  a copy  of  which  was  obtained 
by  LEN.  “It  is  particularly  stressful  for 
those  of  you  who  are  in  ranks  which 
may  disappear  if  the  Sheehy  recom- 
mendations are  accepted  by  the  Home 
Secretary.  I have  been  disturbed  by  the 
rumors  sweeping  the  service,  and  I have 
seen  at  first  hand  how  it  is  damaging 
your  morale." 

Insisting  that  he  does  not  agree  with 
the  view  that  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Service  could  do  more  with  fewer 
managers,  Condon  estimated  that  un- 
der the  Sheehy  plan,  the  number  of  in- 
spectors would  be  reduced  from  1,928 
to  1 ,67 1 . The  ranks  of  superintendents 
would  be  nearly  halved  — from  388  to 
201,  while  the  assistant  chief  ranks 
would  drop  from  48  to  34.  He  stressed 
that  the  staff  reductions  would  be  met 
through  attrition  and  early  retirements. 

The  Sheehy  Commission’s  propos- 
als were  a prime  topic  of  debate  at  a 
convention  of  the  Police  Superinten- 
dents’ Association  in  September,  where 
about  200  delegates  unanimously  en- 
dorsed a motion  saying  the  criminal 
justice  system  had  “failed  the  citizens 
of  this  country."  The  delegates  criti- 
cized Home  Secretary  Michael  How- 
ard for  his  police  reform  efforts  as  out- 
lined by  the  Sheehy  Commission,  charg- 
ing that  the  proposals  were  another 
Tory  party  exercise  in  cost-cutting. 

Delegates  also  complained  about  a 
lack  of  personnel  that  prevents  them 
from  doing  their  jobs  and  told  of  being 
bogged  down  by  paperwork.  They  cited 
the  case  of  a sergeant  who  made  three 
arrests  in  less  than  eight  hours,  then 
spent  41  hours  processing  paperwork 
related  to  the  arrests.  In  another  case, 
police  were  forced  to  deliver  15  tons  of 
documents  to  defense  lawyers  in  a 
murder  case  and  expected  they  would 


have  to  deliver  an  additional  30  tons. 

Howard  acknowledged  the  dele- 
gates’ concerns  and  promised  to  ad- 
dress them,  but  he  added  that  the  Home 
Office  had  done  some  “very,  very  good 
things”  to  help  fight  crime,  including 
increasing  the  number  of  officers  and 
spending  for  police  by  80  percent,  giv- 
ing police  more  powers  and  allowing 
them  to  appeal  lenient  sentences  meted 
out  to  criminals. 

In  other  news  from  London: 

H Condon  announced  Sept.  28  a new 
Metropolitan  Police  Service  charter  that 
promises  improved  service  for  city 
residents  and  sets  targets  for  each  po- 
lice station  to  meet.  Condon,  who  called 
the  charter  “an  important  step  towards 
a new  accountability  to  our  public," 
said  it  sets  “additional  challenges"  for 
police,  including  answering  emergency 
calls  within  15  seconds,  responding  to 
urgent  calls  within  12  minutes,  and 
responding  to  the  public  at  police  sta- 
tion counters  without  delay. 

The  charter  evolved  from  work 
begun  by  Condon’s  predecessor,  Sir 
Peter  Imbert,  who  ordered  every  Lon- 
don police  station  to  display  a “state- 
ment of  common  purpose  and  values." 
The  charter  goes  one  step  further, 
Condon  said,  making  direct  promises 
which  officers  must  keep  or  be  answer- 
able  to  the  commissioner. 

The  charter  also  calls  on  police  offi- 
cers to  be  more  sensitive  to  crime  vic- 
tims, adding  that  victims  of  sexual  as- 
sault will  be  offered  “the  support  of  a 
specially  trained  male/female  officer, 
depending  on  [their]  wishes." 

Condon  said  that  for  the  first  time, 
the  Police  Service  used  a survey  of  the 
public  to  determine  what  they  expect 
from  the  police. 

In  the  past  three  months,  the  serv- 
ice’s 28,000  officers  and  18.000  civil- 
ian personnel  have  been  briefed  on  the 
targets  they  are  expected  to  meet.  Pro- 
gress reports  displayed  at  police  sta- 
tions will  be  issued  every  three  months 
to  allow  the  public  to  evaluate  police 
efforts,  Condon  said. 

H Also  on  Sept.  28.  Condon  said  he 
had  launched  an  investigation  into  alle- 
gations of  corruption  aired  by  the  Brit- 
ish Broadcasting  Corporation,  charg- 
ing that  narcotics  detectives  sold  sensi- 
tive police  information  to  drug  dealers. 
The  charges,  detailed  on  the  news  pro- 
gram “Panorama,"  said  criminals  had 
been  able  to  buy  information  from  the 
National  Criminal  Intelligence  Service 
and  purchase  bail  from  police  officers. 
The  show  said  the  misconduct  compro- 
mised a broad  drug  investigation  in- 
volving foreign  police  agencies.  The 
information  was  reportedly  gleaned 
from  secret  tape  recordings  made  by 
one  of  Britain's  most  wanted  criminals. 

Two  officers,  one  of  them  a detec- 
tive sergeant  in  the  NCIS,  were  arrested 
Sept.  27,  while  another,  a detective  in 
the  South  East  Regional  Crime  Squad ’s 
narcotics  unit,  was  arrested  Sept.  28. 
Others  were  being  questioned,  said 
Condon,  who  promised  a “robust"  in- 
vestigation into  the  charges.  “It  is  a 
healthy  sign  that  we  are  shocked  and 
horrified  because  it  shows  we  still 
demand  high  standards  from  our  police 
service,"  he  said. 


Space  is  limited,  so  enroll  today!  Write  or  call  for 
complete  registration  information. 
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tzx-POST  factor: 


Ouster  of  Minn.  POST  head  makes  waves 


ComiiiUed  from  Page  1 
minds,  it  was  not  favorable." 

The  firing  appears  to  have  split  the 
state's  law  enforcement  community  into 
, wo  camps — those  supporting  Carter, 
and  those  who  say  that  over  the  years, 
the  POST  board  has  encroached  on 
police  chiefs'  managerial  and  policy- 
making authority. 

J addle  Breitbarth,  a four-year 
member  of  the  POST  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, resigned  shortly  after  Carter's  fir- 
ing. In  a resignation  letter  to  Gov.  Ame 
Carlson,  she  urged  him  to  conduct  an 
investigation  of  the  board’s  action.  “I 
believe  the  citizens  of  Minnesota  de- 
serve an  accountable  and  honorable 
law  enforcement  governing  board,"  she 
wrote.  “To  the  question,  'Can  the  law 


enforcement  community  police  itself?’ 
— the  answer  apparently  is,  'No.'" 

“I  had  trouble  with  the  whole  proc- 
ess — or  actually,  I should  say  lack 
thereof  — during  this  whole  thing," 
Breitbarth  told  LEN.  “I  thought  we 
should  have  heard  public  testimony 
The  board  meetings  in  the  past  have 
been  open.  We  are  a public  body,  and  I 
had  some  real  questions  as  to  why  we 
could  not  hear  testimony  from  the 
public  There  were  many  people  re- 
questing to  speak." 

Breitbarth,  a former  State  Patrol 
officer  and  nine-year  veteran  of  the 
Bloomington,  Minn.,  Police  Depart- 
ment, said  the  request  for  Carter’s  res- 
ignation made  by  Stanek  before  the 
meeting  “was  a real  breach  — not  only 


SPECIAL  AGENT  — ACCOUNTANT 
Position  #01442,  Henrico  County,  Va. 

Salary  Range:  $30,707  - $46,884 

The  Virginia  Department  of  State  Police  is  seeking  qualified  applicants 
for  a Special  Agent-Accountant  position  at  the  Bureau  of  Criminal  In- 
vestigation field  office  in  Henrico  County,  Virginia. 

Responsibilities:  Conducts  in-depth  investigations  involving  audits, 
wrongful  use.  misappropriation,  fraud,  embezzlement,  theft  of  funds 
and  other  criminal  matters;  collects  evidence;  gathers  intelligence  in- 
formation concerning  criminal  activities;  makes  arrests  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  all  criminal  laws  of  the  State;  prepares  reports  on  investiga- 
tions; maintains  liaison  with  other  police  agencies  and  common- 
wealth’s attorneys. 

Qualifications:  Considerable  knowledge  of  accounting/auditing  prin- 
ciples; of  compiling  and  analyzing  data;  of  principles  of  civil  and 
criminal  law  investigations;  of  state  and  Federal  law  relating  to  thefts, 
fraud,  embezzlement,  tax  and  other  related  criminal  violations.  Effec- 
tive decision-making  and  communications  skills.  Ability  to  qualify  and 
use  a firearm.  Ability  to  write  investigative  reports  and  present  contents 
verbally . Graduation  from  college  or  university  with  documented 
evidence  of  college  course  work  in  accounting.  Experience  as  a law 
enforcement  officer  in  the  investigation  of  fraud  and  other  financial 
crimes.  Department  of  Criminal  Justice  Services  certification  pre- 
ferred. 

Polygraph  examination,  background  investigation,  physical  ex- 
amination and  drug  screening  required.  Must  meet  all  basic  quali- 
fications for  a sworn  position  and  satisfactorily  complete  manda- 
tory law  enforcement  training  requirements. 

State  application  form  #10-012  must  be  received  by  the  Personnel 
Division.  P.O.  Box  27472.  Richmond.  VA  23261  -7472,  by  5:00  p.m.  on 
Nov.  26, 1993.  For  further  information,  contact  (804)  674-2063.  EEO/ 
AA  employer.  Reasonable  accommodation  upon  request. 
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of  ethics,  but  of  board  procedures.  They 
thought  they  could  meet  with  him  inde- 
pendently and  ask  for  his  resignation, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  board,  when 
they  hadn’t  spoken  with  all  board 
members  in  an  open  meeting." 

“I  was  satisfied  with  [Carter's]  per- 
formance," Breitbarth  said,  adding  that 
she  gave  some  credence  to  charges  he 
was  fired  because  of  “unfavorable 
comments  among  chiefs." 

“Mr.  Carter  had  to  uphold  some 
legislative  mandates  that  weren’t  fa- 
vorable in  the  eyes  of  everyone,”  she 
said.  “That  he  did  at  the  direction  of  our 
board." 

Dennis  Flaherty,  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  6,000-member  Minnesota 
Police  and  Peace  Officers'  Associa- 
tion, said  the  board’s  action  may  hurt 
the  state’s  standing  as  a leader  in  estab- 
lishing professional  standards  and  li- 
censing requirements  for  law  enforce- 
ment. 

“Many  of  us  are  concerned  about 
what  happens  to  policing  [in  Minne- 
sota] in  the  future,"  Flaherty  said.  “Are 
we  going  to  continue  to  be  a leader  in 
the  nation... continue  in  the  positive 
direction  as  we  have  been  for  a number 
of  years,  or  are  we  going  to  unravel 
what  so  many  worked  so  hard  to  put 
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37  pages  outlining  33 
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$9.95. 

FCF  Enterprises 
P.O.  Box  2176 
Brunswick,  GA 
31521-2176. 


Be  the  best  that  you  can  be: 
read  the  best  in  police  journalism 

Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad,  complex  universe  of 
policing  22  times  each  year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look 
at  the  news  in  a way  no  other  publication  can  match.  If  you're  not 
already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regular 
dietof  essential  reading.  (And,  if  you  pre-pay  for  your  subscription,  you 
can  knock  $2  off  the  regular  one-year  price  of  $18 — you  pay  just  $ 1 6.) 
Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to:  LEN,  899  1 0th  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY  10019.  (Please  add  $10  for  foreign  subscriptions.) 

Name/Trtle 

Agency  

Mailing  Address 

City/State/ZI  P 


together?” 

Flaherty  told  LEN  that  Carter  fell 
victim  to  “partisan  politics"  — a crea- 
ture the  POST  Board  had  been  success- 
ful at  sidestepping  until  now.  POST 
decisions  “were  never  made  by  parti- 
sanship or  by  lobbying  from  one  politi- 
cal party  or  the  other.  Unfortunately, 
that  has  occurred  this  time." 

Police  chiefs'  resentment  of  POST 
mandates  has  been  simmering  for  some 
time,  said  Flaherty,  because  they  see 
them  “as  an  intrusion  into  their  ability 
to  operate  their  own  police  depart- 
ments." 

The  head  of  the  Minnesota  Chiefs  of 
Police  Association  offered  similar 
observations.  “A  lot  of  chiefs  feel  the 
POST  Board  and  Legislature  have  got- 
ten too  much  into  setting  policy,”  said 
Ray  Cummings,  the  association’s  ex- 
ecutive director.  “There’s  a real  strong 


feeling  of,  * Who  are  they  to  tell  us  what 
to  do?’" 

“There's  still  some  people  out  there 
who  would  like  to  see  the  POST  Board 
go  away,"  Cummings  told  The  Min- 
neapolis Star-Tribune.  “They  didn’t 
want  it  in  the  first  place.  That’s  unreal- 
istic. The  citizens  will  demand  it." 

Added  Flaherty:  “From  our  perspec- 
tive, we  see  the  person  in  that  chair  as 
being  a regulator.  Like  any  occupa- 
tional licensing  board,  there  has  to  be 
someone  assuming  a regulatory  func- 
tion. There  has  to  be  somebody  who  is 
going  to  be  looking  over  shoulders  to 
make  sure  all  of  the  policies  and  stan- 
dards are  being  adhered  to.  If  that  per- 
son isn’t  going  to  be  doing  that,  they 
might  as  well  turn  off  the  lights  and  go 
home  because  police  and  standards 
mean  nothing  unless  they’re  complied 
with.’’ 


"Open  season" 
on  cops  in  LA? 


Continued  from  Page  5 

anti-gang  unit  were  shot  at  in  a gang- 
ridden  area  of  Venice.  A 15-year-old 
with  an  automatic  weapon  in  his  pos- 
session was  arrested.  The  officers  were 
not  injured. 

The  latest  attack  came  just  days 
after  Williams  made  a public  appeal  for 
an  end  to  the  violence.  “People  think 
it’ s open  season  on  the  police,"  he  said 
“We  may  have  a thin  blue  line,  but  the 
line  is  not  going  to  buckle  and  the  line 
is  not  going  to  break." 

Dunkin  told  LEN  that  the  majority 
of  patrol  officers  already  work  in  pairs, 
but  Williams’s  order  applies  to  officers 
who  typically  work  alone,  such  as  those 
assigned  to  traffic  enforcement.  “We 
are  reinforcing  with  the  officers  the 
need  to  be  diligent  and  to  use  appropri- 
ate field  tactics.  You're  going  to  have 
these  types  of  situations  occurring  from 
time  to  time,  and  we  train  the  officers 
how  to  deal  with  them,"  Dunkin  said. 


“We  also  keep  them  updated  if  we 
become  aware  of  any  specific  threats." 

Dunkin  said  investigators  don’t 
believe  a connection  exists  between  the 
shootings  and  a letter  faxed  to  the  de- 
partment on  Sept . 27,  warning  that  “one 
white  officer  would  die  [every  day] 
until  their  white  brothers  are  put  in 
prison."  He  said  the  identity  of  the 
sender  remains  a mystery. 

The  letter  was  an  apparent  reference 
to  Sgt.  Stacey  Koon  and  Officer  Lau- 
rence Powell,  the  two  Los  Angeles 
police  officers  convicted  of  Federal  civil 
rights  violations  in  the  March  1991 
beating  of  Rodney  King.  They  were 
originally  due  to  have  started  their  2*- 
year  prison  sentences  Sept.  27,  but  a 
judge  ruled  they  could  remain  free 
pending  an  appeal  of  their  convictions. 
They  surrendered  to  authorities  Oct. 
12,  a week  after  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
refused  to  hear  their  pleas  to  remain 
free  as  they  sought  appeals. 
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Missouri  Southern  State  College 
Department  of  Criminal  Justice  Administration 

Position  Available:  Instructor  (Tenure-Track) 

Starting  date:  August  1994 

Qualifications:  Doctorate  preferred  in  criminal  justice  or  related  area. 
Master's  in  criminal  justice  or  related  area  required.  Five  years  work 
experience  in  the  criminal  justice  field  preferred.  Strong  writing 
background.  Proven  ability  to  teach  courses  in:  Police  Report  Writing; 
Corrections;  Domestic  Violence;  Crime  Victims.  Teaching  excellence 
is  the  highest  priority. 

Salary:  $30,000  - $32,000 

Application  Deadline:  March  14,  1994  (unless  previously  filled) 
Application  Procedure:  Applicants  should  submit  credentials,  courses 
taken,  evidence  of  teaching  excellence,  and  at  least  three  professional 
recommendations  from  persons  having  direct  knowledge  of  the 
candidate's  recent  work  to: 

Missouri  Southern  State  College 
Dr.  Jack  G.  Spurlin,  Dean,  School  of  Technology 
3950  E.  Newman  Road 
Joplin,  MO  64801-1595 

Missouri  Southern  State  College  has  an  enrollment  of  about  6,000  and 
is  situated  in  southwest  Missouri,  1 1 miles  from  the  Kansas  state  line, 
40  miles  from  the  Arkansas  border  and  1 5 miles  from  Oklahoma.  I n this 
southwest  part  of  Missouri  lies  a nine-county  area  comprising  200,000 
people.  The  campus  is  located  at  the  northeast  edge  of  Joplin  on  320 
acres  of  gently  rolling  land.  It  is  within  commuting  distance  of  a large 
college  population.  Joplin  is  the  hub  of  a four-state  area  with  a network 
of  east-west  and  north-south  highways. 

Missouri  Southern  State  College  Is  an  affirmative  action/equal  opportunity  employer 
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Upcoming  Events 


NOVEMBER 

22-23.  PR-24  for  Security  Officers.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service. 
Atlanta.  S28S. 

22-23.  Community  Policing.  Presented  by 
the  University  of  Delaware.  New  Castle, 
Del. 

22-24.  DRUG-TRAK IV  Training  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $375. 

22-24.  Court  Security/Witness  Protection. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service. 
Atlanta.  $540. 

29-30.  Team  Approach  in  the  Child  Abuse 
Case.  Presented  by  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware. Braintree,  Mass. 

29-30.  Risk  Assessment  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware.  Wilmington,  Del. 

29-Dec.  1.  Street  Survival  ’93.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press.  Harrisburg,  Pa.  $159  (all 
three  days);  $135  (first  two  days  only);  $85 
(third  day  only). 

29- Dec.  3.  Negotiation  as  a Communica- 
tion TooL  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  01. 
$275. 

29-Dec.  3.  Crime  Scene  Technicians 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  $425. 

29-Dec.  3.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $425. 
29-Dec  3.  Executive  Protection  IL  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service. 
Atlanta  $1200. 

29- Dec  17.  Command  Training  Program. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management.  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

30- Dec.  4.  10th  National  Conference  on 
Child  Abuse  & Neglect.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DECEMBER 

1-2.  Covert  & Overt  Surveillance 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Wilmington,  Del. 


1-2.  Call-Taker  Telephone  Interview 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Greenbelt,  Md. 

1-3.  Law  Enforcement  Leadership  & 
Supervision  Skills.  Presented  by  Quantico 
Group  Associates  Inc.  $285. 

1-3.  Vice  Crimes:  Investigation  & 
Prosecution.  Presented  by  Rollins  College. 
Orlando,  Fla.  $265. 

1-3.  Asset  Tracing  & Financial  Investiga- 
tion Procedures.  Presented  by  the  Investi- 
gation Training  Institute.  Miami,  Fla.  $595. 
1-3.  Understanding  Body  Language  in 
Interviewing.  Presented  by  the  University 
of  Delaware  Cherry  Hill,  NJ. 

5- 7.  Unfinished  Business:  Policing  an 
Increasingly  Diverse  America.  Co-spon- 
sored by  the  Police  Executive  Research 
Forum  and  the  National  Organization  of 
Black  Law  Enforcement  Executives.  Los 
Angeles.  $325^370. 

6.  Crisis  SurvivaL  Presented  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Service.  Atlanta.  $250. 

6- 7.  Supervisory  Principles  in  Communi- 
cation Centers.  Presented  by  the  University 
of  Delaware.  Putnam  Valley,  N.  Y. 

6-7.  Cultural  Diversity.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware.  Cherry  Hill,  N J. 

6-7.  Criminal  Profiling.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware.  Worcester,  Mass. 

6-7.  Fire-Related  Interviewing 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

6-9.  Police/Media  Relations.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Man- 
agement. Jacksonville,  Fla.  $395. 

6-10.  Administration  & Management  of 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Southwestern 
Law  Enforcement  Institute.  Dallas.  $295/ 
$395. 

6-10.  Significance  of  Bloodstains  & Pat- 
terns in  Criminal  Investigations.  Presented 
by  Rollins  College.  Orlando.  Fla.  $495. 
6-10.  Practical  Hostage  Negotiations. 

Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $425. 

6-10.  Advanced  Narcotic  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 


ogy & Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $450. 
6-10.  Seminar  for  the  Reid  Training 
Officer.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $425. 

6-10.  Managing  the  Police  Training 
Function.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  $425. 

6-10.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor. 

Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $425 

6- 10.  Computerized  Collision 

Diagramming.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  $695. 

7- 9.  Street  Survival  '93.  Presented  by  Cal- 
ibre Press  Inc.  Las  Vegas,  Nev  $ 1 59/S  1 35/ 
$85. 

8.  Fire  Scene  Investigation.  Presented  by 
the  University  of  Delaware.  Daytona  Beach, 
Ha 

8- 10.  Understanding  Body  Language  In 
Interviewing.  Presented  by  the  University 
of  Delaware.  Pensacola,  Fla 

8-10.  Crime  Stoppers  Special  Topics. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Studies.  Austin,  Texas.  $50. 


For  further 
information: 

(Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations 
listed  in  calendar  of  events.) 


Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite  1607, 
Northbrook,  IL  60062-2727.  (800)  323-0037. 
Davis  & Associates,  P.O.  Box  6725,  Laguna 
Niguel,  CA  92607.  (714)  495-8334. 

Executive  Protection  Institute,  Arcadia 
Manor,  Rte.  2,  Box  3645,  Betryville,  VA 
22611.(703)  955-1128. 

Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 
Southwest  Texas  State  University,  West 
Campus,  Canyon  Hall,  San  Marcos,  TX 
78666-4610.  (512)  245-3030.  Fax:  (512) 
245-2834. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North  Florida, 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.,  Jacksonville, 
FL  32216.  (904)  646-2722. 

Institute  of  Public  Service,  4854  Old  Na- 
tional Highway,  Atlanta,  GA  30344.  1 -800- 
235-4723. 

Investigation  Training  Institute,  P.O  Box 
669,  Shelburne,  VT  05482.  (802)  985-9123. 

National  Conference  on  Child  Abuse  & 
Neglect,  c/o  Research  Assessment  Manage- 
ment Inc.,  1 300  Spring  St .,  Suite  2 10.  Silver 
Spring,  MD  20910.  (301)  589-8242.  Fax. 
(301)  589-8246. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute,  Bng- 
man  Hall,  University  of  Louisville,  Louis- 
ville, KY  40292.  (502)  588-6987. 


13-14.  Robbery  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  University  of  Delaware  Miami  Beach, 
Fla. 

13-14.  Managing  Your  Detective  Unit. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware 
Cherry  Hill,  N J. 

13-14.  Interviewing  the  Sexually  Abused 
Child.  Presented  by  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware. Wilmington,  Del 
13-14.  Death  & Homicide  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Worcester,  Mass. 

13-14.  Premises  Survey  & Security 
Planning.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Wilmington,  Del. 

13-14.  Criminal  Profiling.  Presented  by 
the  University  of  Delaware.  Johnstown,  Pa. 

13-15.  Tactical  Supervision  of  High-Risk 
Incidents.  Presented  by  Rollins  College 
Orlando,  Fla.  $225. 

13-15.  Understanding  Body  language  in 
Interviewing.  Presented  by  the  University 
of  Delaware.  Hollis,  N.H. 

13-17.  Advanced  Death  Investigation. 

Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla  $425. 

13-17.  Narcotic  Identification  & 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 


Police  Technology  & ManagerrenL  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  $425. 

13-17.  Tactical  Techniques  for  Drug 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  $475 

13-17.  Communications  Training  for  New 
Dispatchers.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  $425 

13- 17.  Hostage  Negotiations.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Public  Service.  Atlanta  $550. 

14- 16.  DU1  Standardized  Field  Sobriety 
Testing.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $325 

15- 16.  Team  Approach  in  Child  Abuse 
Cases.  Presented  by  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware. Wilmington,  Del. 

15-16.  Intrusion  Detection  Systems.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

15- 17.  First-Line  Police  Supervision.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware  Horn 
Lake,  Miss. 

16- 17.  ExecutiveATP  Protection.  Presented 
by  the  Executive  Protection  Institute.  Balti- 
more, Md. 


Phoenix  bites  the  bullet  on 
taxes  for  more  police  efforts 


National  Intelligence  Academy.  1300  N.W 
62nd  St.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33309.  (305) 
776-5500  Fax:  (305)  776-5005. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management,  P.O.  Box  57350,  Bab- 
son  Park.  MA  02 157-0350.  (617)237-4724. 

Northwestern  University  Traffic  institute, 
555  Clark  St..  P.O.  Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL 
60204.  1-800-323-4011. 

Police  Executive  Research  Forum,  2300 
M St.,  NW.  Suite  910,  Washington,  DC 
20037.  (202)  466-7820.  Fax:  (202)  466- 
7826. 

Pro-Systems,  P.O.  Box  261,  Glenview,  IL 
60025.(708)  729-7681. 

Quantico  Group  Associates  Inc.,  3904 
Lansing  Court,  Dumfries,  VA  22026-2460 
(703)  221-0189.  Fax:  (703)  221-3836. 

Rollins  College,  Public  Safety  Institute  1000 
Holt  Avc.,  #2728,  Winter  Park,  FL  32789- 
4499.  (407)647-6080.  Fax:  (407)647-3828. 
Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute, 
P O.  Box  830707,  Richardson,  TX  75083- 
0707  (214)690-2394. Fax: (214)690-2458. 

University  of  Delaware,  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education,  Attn:  Jacob  Haber,  2800 
Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Wilmington,  DE 19806. 
(302)  573-4487. 


Continued  from  Page  1 

climb  to  unprecedented  levels,  at  least 
by  our  standards,"  Bakin  told  LEN. 
“We  normally  handle  our  emergency 
responses  in  3 minutes.  Now.  we’re  up 
to  about  4.2  minutes,  and  people  started 
getting  nervous." 

In  the  short  term,  police  officials 
plan  to  continue  a “critical  patrol  re- 
sponse" program  which  attempts  “to 
absolutely  maximize  every  officer-hour 
we  have,"  said  Bakin.  Four-  to  six-hour 
blocks  of  overtime  will  be  used  to  as- 
sign officers  to  fill  in  gaps  between 
demands  for  service  and  the  number  of 
available  officers.  “Concentrated  neigh- 
borhood patrols”  will  also  be  used  to 
put  officers  in  targeted  areas  to  allevi- 
ate residents’  fears  and  curtail  violence, 
he  added. 

Bakin  said  the  city’s  influential 
neighborhood  crime  prevention  groups 
and  block  associations  were  instrumen- 
tal in  getting  the  proposition  approved. 
They  successfully  lobbied  the  City 
Council  to  include  the  measure  on  the 
ballot,  even  though  supporters  failed  to 


come  up  with  the  1 2,000  signatures  on 
petitions  required  to  get  the  proposition 
before  the  voters,  said  Richard  Fox, 
president  of  the  Phoenix  Block  Watch 
Advisory  Board,  one  of  the  grass-roots 
organizations  that  spearheaded  the  ef- 
fort. 

“We're  pleasantly  surprised  by  the 
extent  of  support  out  there,"  Bakin  said. 
“The  people  came  through." 

Fox  said  concerns  about  increasing 
violent  crime  helped  sway  voters  to 
approve  die  tax  hike.  FBI  statistics  show 
that  Arizona  ranked  fourth  in  overall 
crime  in  1992  — behind  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Florida  and  Texas.  It  ranks 
third  in  property  crime,  and  19th  in 
violent  crime. 

A recent,  highly  publicized  spate  of 
random  violence  — including  14  mur- 
ders in  the  14  days  before  the  vote  — 
focused  attention  on  rising  enme.  “We 
don’t  want  to  become  the  murder  capi- 
tal of  the  nation,  and  that’s  where  we’re 
headed,”  Fox  said. 

“Our  problems  with  gangs  aren't 
nearly  as  bad  as  most  other  big  cities," 


said  Phelps,  the  Mayor’s  spokesman.  “I 
don't  think  there  is  any  more  enme  than 
there  was  a year  ago,  but  we  had  this 
terrible  streak  in  a two- week  period  that 
got  a whole  lot  of  attention  and  caused 
the  public  to  say.  ’Look,  it's  ume  for  us 
to  stop  the  insanity.'  " 

Bakin  said  the  city’s  homicide  total 
is  running  slightly  above  last  year’s.  As 
of  Oct.  13,  136  homicides  had  been 
reported,  compared  to  the  1 34  that  were 
logged  during  the  first  10  months  of 
1992  The  random  nature  of  the  mur- 
ders — many  by  youth  gangs  commit- 
ting “stranger-on-stranger"  shootings 
— has  caused  the  department's  homi- 
cide clearance  rate  to  plummet.  In  June 
1992,  police  had  cleared  81  percent  of 
homicides  reported  up  to  that  month, 
but  as  of  June  1993,  only  66.3  percent 
of  homicides  had  been  solved.  The 
national  average,  according  to  the  FBI, 
is  65  percent. 

“We're  not  too  proud  of  that,"  Bakin 
said  of  the  decline.  “We  always  en- 
joyed a much  higher  [homicide]  clear- 
ance rate"  than  the  nation  as  a whole. 


Supervision  of  Security  Personnel 

Penn  State  is  offering  a three-day  program  on  the  supervision  of  security  personnel. 
Training  sessions  will  be  conducted  on  site  at: 

• John  Jay  College  (New  York) 

December  14,  15,  16,  1993 

• Philadelphia  Area  (Ogontz  Campus  — PSU) 

April  5,  6,  7,  1994 

Contact:  John  Sullivan,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University 

1013  Oswald  Tower,  University  Park,  PA  16802-1304; 

Phone  (814)  865-2216;  Fax  (814)  863-7044 
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